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SUNRISE. 


LorD, in the clear white starlight how they 
gleam 
Those myriad crosses thou hast set to be 
Guide posts and guardiansfor the heart of 


me, 
That = and cowers, as some faint moon- 


ea 
Lightens thelr pallid faces, till they seem 
Frowning and fierce! O Lord look piteously 
From thy far heaven as once from Calvary, 
On me who struggle thro’ life’s anguished 
dream! 


Sudden the starlight waneth wan, and dead, 
The moon a blown rose-petal, faint and white ; 
And, lo! the dawn with fair gold flowers and 


re 
Hath filled the empty skies, and one bedight 
With sunshine for a garment, standeth nigh, 
“Child, where mine hand sets crosses there 
am [!’ 


Month. EVELYN PYNE, 


DOUBT. 


WHERE is it leading us, this sad procession 
Of veiléd hours and weeks, all grim and 
grey? 
The summer dies in autumn’s chill embraces, 
Then winter calls drear autumn-time away ; 
Till spring days come, all redolent with flowers, 
Once more to mock us with their brief, 
biight smile, 
And summer comes but once again to vanish, 
For all the seasons last so short a while. 


But whither do they take us in their passing ? 
Eyes wax but dim, hearts beat a slower 
tune ; 
Hands fail to do the work that seems so press- 
ing 
*Tis winter time, e’er we have welcomed 
June. 
We cannot stay them, passing — ever passing— 
E’en though our lives wax shorter as they 


£9, 
Although we tremble at the gathering shadows, 
That wait around, and hide what none may 
know. 


Of life, sad life, I did not ask thy dower, 
I did not take on me thy weary pain ; 
Thy pleasures never were by me demanded, 
And having lived, I would not live again. 
Still would I fain be given wider knowledge, 
See clear and fair, not darkly through a glass, 
Made darker yet to sight dimmed oft by cry- 
ing, 
So dim I cannot see the way I pass! 


There is no sunshine kere without a shadow, 
No smile that has not its swift following 
tear, 
No bliss that is not paid for by a sorrow, 
That casts before its shade of mortal fear. 





SUNRISE, ETC. 


Is there no land, oh, life, where we are happy, 
Safe in the knowledge that our blessings 


are ; 
That love is real ; life’s best joys unending 
Beyond the horrors of some judgment bar ? 


None answer, for the shadows grim and dreary 
Are silent with the silence of the dead — 
The dead, that are so quiet, safe, untroubled, 
Not oe aught, within their churchyard 
ed ! 
Oh, can it be that all our lives but lead us, 
To share the silence where past ages sleep ; 
That Life himself doth yield our only harvest, 
And what we sow, we here alone may reap ? 
All The Year Round. 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN, 


**Qu’entends-je? Autour de moi Pairain sacré re- 
, 


sonne?’ 
De LaMaRrTINE. 


I. 
WuHaAT sounds are these? 
solemn bell ? 
What sobs, what prayers of mourners do I 
hear? 
What mean those tapers pale, that chanted 
knell? 
Dost thou, O Death, thus whisper in mine 


Why tolls that 


ear 
For the last time? On the grave’s brink I 
break 
My earthly slumbers ; and to life awake ! 


2. 
Soul, spark most precious of a flame divine, 
Immortal dweller in a frame that dies, 
Hush these alarms : for freedom shall be thine. 
Break from thy fetters: on thy wings arise ! 
To quit the load of mortal misery, — 
Is that, O timid soul! is that — to die? 


% 
Yes, Time hath ceased my hours and days to 


ell. 
Ye sun-orbed heralds, in what mansions 
bright 
Will your high guidance usher me to dwell ? 
E’en now, e’en now, I bathe in floods of 
light, — 
The earth beneath me flees, — before my face 
Unfolds the infinite expanse of space. 


But hark! what vain laments, what choking 
sighs, 
At this last moment agitate my sense? 
Comrades in exile, why should dirges rise 
For him who homeward now is passing 
hence ? 
You weep! While I, by Heaven absolved 
and blest, 
Enter with joy the port of halcyon rest ! 
Blackwood’s Magazine. J. P. M. 





THE RELATIONS OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE RELATIONS OF HISTORY AND 
GEOGRAPHY.* 


BY JAMES BRYCE, 


THE subject of which I have to treat — 
a subject so large that I shall not be ex- 
pected to do more than touch on a few of 
its salient features — is the relation which 
ought to exist between the study and the 
teaching of history and the study of ge- 
ography; what are the points in which 
chiefly these two subjects touch one an- 
other; what is the kind of geographical 
knowledge which the teacher of history 
ought to possess in order to make his his- 
torical teaching as exact and complete, as 
philosophical and suggestive, as possible. 
I will attempt to indicate some of the 
points where geography and history touch 
one another, and to show from what sort 
of treatment of geography it is that light 
may be thrown on the progress and life of 
nations and of States. 

Geography is as a meeting-point be- 
tween the sciences of nature and the sci- 
ences of man. I do not say it is the only 
meeting-point, for there are others; but it 


is one of the most conspicuous and impor- 
tant, for geography has to look upon man 
as being a natural growth — that is to say, 
a part of nature, a part of the physical 
world — who is conditioned in his devel- 
opment and progress by the forces which 


nature brings to bear upon him. In other 
words, he is in history the creature of his 
environment, not altogether its creature, 
but working out also those inner forces 
which he possesses as a rational and moral 
being; but on one side, at all events, he 
is largely determined and influenced by 
the environment of nature. Now, this 
environment is not everywhere in nature 
the same. There are certain elements of 
environment which belong to the whole 
world, and affect all its inhabitants, but 
there are others in which different coun- 
tries and different parts of a country dif- 
fer; and it is in discovering the varying 
effects produced on the growth of man as 
a social and political, a wealth-acquiring 
and State-forming creature, by the geo- 


* An address delivered to the Royal Geographical 
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graphical surroundings in which he is 
placed, that we find the meeting-point of 
geography and history. If we were study- 
ing zoology and investigating the history 
and peculiarities of any species of animal, 
we could not do so apart from a knowl- 
edge of the country which it inhabits and 
the kind of life which the character of that 
country compels it to lead. In the same 
way, if we look at man as a part of animate 
nature, we must have the same regard to 
the forces nature brings to bear upon him, 
and the opportunities nature holds out to 
him. Of course, in the case of man, the 
problem is far more complex and interest- . 
ing than in the case of any other creature, 
because mar is a more varied and intricate 
being, with his activities more multiform, 
and because these activities have been 
continually expanding themselves and es- 
tablishing fresh relations between himself 
and the rest of the world. Therefore the 
study of man in nature is far more vast 
and difficult than the study of other types 
of life. Yet even man, although he may 
lift himself above his environment, cannot 
altogether escape from its power. He 
must obey it, suiting himself to the condi- 
tions and to the influences in and through 
which the environment plays upon him. 
We may divide these influences of the 
environment under three heads or groups. 
The first will include those due to the 
configuration of the earth’s surface; that 
is to say, to the distribution of land and 
sea, the arrangement of mountain chains, 
table-lands, and valleys, the existence of 
rivers and the hasins which they drain. 
These features of the configuration of the 
earth’s surface act upon man in a great 
variety of ways. I will endeavor pres- 
ently to illustrate some of them, but for 
the moment it may be enough to say that 
in early times it is they which determine 
the directions in which races move,* the 
spots in which civilization first develops 
itself, the barriers which separate races 
* Sir J. D. Hooker made & frofos of this the inter- 
esting remark that some of the lowest and apparently 
oldest of the races of man are found at the extremities 
of the continents, to which they would seem to have 
been pressed down by more vigorous tribes. Thus the 


Bushmen are at the southern end of Africa, the Fue- 
gians of South America, the Tasmanians of the Asiatic- 


Society on January 19, 1886, in the rooms of their | Australian group of lands, the Veddahs of Ceylon at 


Geographical Exhibition. 


the southern extremity of Asia. 
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and States from one another. Upon them 
depend, in more advanced periods, the 
frequency and ease with which communi- 
cation takes place between two races or 
political communities. The configurations 
of land and sea are, of course, the domi- 
nant factors in fixing the lines which com- 
merce takes. Even if we come down to 
such a minor point as the character which 
the structure of the land gives to the 
coast, we remark that it depends on this 
structure whether there are many ports 
and harbors or not. In Norway, for in- 
stance, one perceives that a mountainous 
land, raised at a very remote geological 
- epoch, has caused the coast to assume 
its present highly indented form, and has 
fringed it with a line of sheltering islands. 
Hence an abundance of safe ports and 
inlets giving opportunities for the growth 
of a seafaring people, who at one time 
became famous for piracy, at another 
wealthy by their mercantile marine. Com- 
pare such conditions with those of coun- 
tries where the want of harbors makes it 
difficult for the people to turn to account 
the advantages which the sea offers them. 

A second class of environment influ- 
ences would be those belonging to meteor- 
ology and climate, meaning thereby the 
conditions of heat and cold under which 
a race of men develops itself, with the 
amount of rain and frequency of drought. 
Such influences tell upon the strength and 
stature, as well as upon the health, of a 
race. There are also the winds, whose 
importance is not confined to commerce, 
but powerfully affects climate also. Heat 
and cold make all the difference to the 
kind of life which primitive man leads. 
Rain and drought are prime factors as re- 
gards the fertility of a country, its products 
and the habits of life of the people who 
dwell in it; for instance, a race will be- 
come settled and agricultural in a well- 
watered country, while remaining nomads 
in one subject to extreme droughts; and 
all the influences that bear on the healthi- 
ness of the people of a particular country 
have an immense deal to do with the 
degree of civilization which the population 
attains, and the capacity of the territory 
to become the home of immigrants from 
other regions. I may, perhaps, tell you 





of aremark I once heard on the subject 
from the most illustrious patriarch of mod- 
ern science. The last time I saw Mr. 
Darwin, shortly before his death, but 
when he was apparently in good health, 
the conversation happened to turn on the 
parts of the earth which still remain avail- 
able for occupation by civilized man; and 
it was remarked that as North America 
was now nearly filled up, it was not to be 
expected that there would be in any other 
region an equally great development of 
civilized nations, since such comparatively 
thinly peopled regions as exist in central 
Africa and South America suffer from the 
prevalence of malarial fever and other 
maladies incident to hot and moist cli- 
mates. Mr. Darwin observed that this 
might depend on the progress of medical 
science, that it was quite possible discov- 
eries might be made in medicai science 
which would render tropical countries less 
dangerous to the white races, referring 
to the researches of M. Pasteur, and the 
probability that that line of medical re- 
search might be worked out much fur- 
ther by discovering methods of inocu- 
lation which would preserve the human 
body against the attacks of intermittent 
fevers. Any one can see how important 
a factor in the future of the human race, 
is the circumstance that nearly all the 
regions which can be inhabited by civil- 
ized European man, with our present 
knowledge of medicine, are fast being 
occupied, and that some further discovery 
in medical science or change in modes of 
life will be necessary if the equatorial 
regions are to become available for Euro- 
pean immigration. 

We may, | think, put into the third class 
of influences of environment the products 
which a country offers to human industry. 
There are its mineral products, which be- 
come valuable by mining, or digging for 
sulphur and gypsum, or quarrying build- 
ing-stone. It is worth observing that you 
may classify countries and parts of coun- 
tries according as they are stone-building 
or brick-building regions, and you will be 
surprised to find the difference in archi- 
tecture between the two. If you travel 
across Italy from east to west, for in- 
stance, you constantly get out of brick and 
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into stone regions as you enter the moun- 
tains, and you find the character of the 
cities alters immediately. In civilized 
States, the products of a country obtain 
their chief importance as determining the 
extent and nature of its commerce. But 
in primitive times they affect the type of 
the race itself through the primary neces- 
saries of life, such as food, clothing, fuel. 
A race, however naturally vigorous, which 
finds itself in a country where the severity 
of the climate or sterility of the soil limits 
production, will find its progress in the 
arts and refinements of life fatally re- 
stricted. This has happened in Iceland, 
where the race is of admirable quality, 
but the country produces nothing save a 
few sheep and horses, and some sulphur ; 
it has not even fuel, except such driftwood 
as is cast on the shores. And if you take 
such a part of the world as central or 
northern Asia, you will see that the high- 
est European races would, if placed there, 
find it almost impossible to develop a high 
type of civilization for want as well of 
fuel as of the sources of commercial 
wealth. The same considerations apply 
to the animals the country produces. The 
animals affect man in his early state in 
respect to the enemies he has to face, in 
respect to his power of living by the 
chase, in respect to the clothing which 
their furs and skins offer to him, and in 
respect to the use he is enabled to make 
of them as beasts of burden or for food. 
Therefore, zoology comes to forma very 
important part of the environment out of 
which historical man springs. 

The consideration of these various 
kinds of influence will suggest a number 
of heads or branches of geography which 
may be worked out, each of which may be 
found to have an important bearing on 
history. I will suggest a few. 

There is ethnological geography, which 
will be concerned with the races of men, 
their distribution and mutual relations to 
one another. There is sanitary geogra- 
phy, in which we shall examine the ex- 
tent to which different parts of the earth’s 
surface are fit for the maintenance of man 
with a prospect of long and vigorous life, 
what kinds of diseases dangerous to man 
each region gives rise to, what influence 





these health conditions will exert on the 
capability of the region to receive or per- 
mit the increase of a race accustomed toa 
different climate. Then there is com- 
mercial geography, which is concerned 
with the interchange of products. There 
is linguistic geography, showing the dis- 
tribution of languages and examining the 
causes which diffuse some tongues and 
extinguish others. The constant diminu- 
tion in the number of languages spoken 
in the world is among the most striking 
facts of history, and proceeds faster now 
than in earlier times. There is political 
geography, which shows what are the rela- 
tions of the artificial boundaries of States 
to the natural boundaries which nature 
has tried to draw, and which have become 
of later years more important by the con- 
solidation of small States into large ones. 
It is a subject with several subdivisions, 
such as military geography, legal geog- 
raphy, the geography of religions. Mili- 
tary geography will show how mountain 
chains and passes and the courses of 
rivers determine the lines followed by 
national immigrations, by invasions, and 
by the march of armies, and will indicate 
particular parts of the world, such as the 
plains of Lombardy, Belgium, the north- 
east of France, or, to take a familiar in- 
stance from our own island, that part of 
Scotland on the middle course of the 
river Forth, as the places where we must 
look for the theatre of military history. 
With regard to the military study of the 
geography of the Alps, I do not know 
any more interesting work for a member 
of the Geographical Society or of the 
Alpine Club to devote himself to than a 
history of the Alps, showing what during 
the dark and Middle Ages were the means 
of transit across this great mountain bar- 
rier, and the routes followed by the armies 
which so frequently marched from Ger- 
many or France into Italy. 

There is also legal geography, which is 
concerned with the relations which law 
bears to geography in respect to the spe- 
cial provisions that have been made re- 
garding those particular parts of the world 
where different States are concerned in 
securing free transit through arms of the 
sea. Legal geography has had a great 
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deal to do with regulating the navigation 
of the Sound between Denmark and Swe- 
den, and of the Great and Little Belts, as 
also with the Bosphorus and the Darda- 
nelles, as being sea channels in which 
several States are interested, and which 
therefore cannot be surrendered to the 
absolute control of one State. And | 
need not say that in respect of that half- 
artificial, half natural passage, the Suez 
Canal, one finds geography intimately 
connected with a subject apparently so 
remote from it as law. Then there is 
commercial geography. The science of 
commerce depends so directly upon the 
configuration of the earth and the produc- 
tive aptitudes of its countries, and in its 
turn affects so potently the course of 
economic and political history, that I shall 
be content with one illustration, —that 
drawn from the Suez Canal, which has 
just been referred to in its legal aspect. 
The line of the Red Sea, and the passage 
from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, 
through Egyptian territory, was a very 
important trade route in ancient times, 
and it was with a view to the trade coming 
from the East that Alexander the Great 
did one of the most considerable acts of 
his life when he founded Alexandria. 
That continued to be an important route 
during the later Roman Empire and 
through the Dark Ages, so far as those 
troublous times permitted, and the prod- 
ucts of India and equatorial Africa came 
up the Red Sea and across the isthmus, 
and were shipped at Alexandria to the 
Western world. There was also an im- 
portant trade route through central Asia, 
which coming down through Persia and 
Mesopotamia to the Levant, reached the 
sea in northern Syria, and another 
through northern Persia and Armenia to 
the easternmost ports of the Black Sea. 
These trade routes assumed enormous 
importance in the earlier Middle Ages, 
and upon them great political issues 
turned. Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and the 
other commercial cities of Italy, depended 
on this Eastern trade. The Genoese had 
for a time a monopoly of that in the Black 
Sea, and founded settlements and built 
forts of which the ruins may still be seen 
on the north coast of Asia Minor. So 
things went on till the Portuguese discov- 
eries of the fifteenth century. After the 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope these 
trade routes into the Mediterranean fell 
into disuse. Thus withered the commer- 
cial greatness of Venice. She ceased to 


be a great trading power, and had to live | 


on her Italian territories and such frag- 


ments of dominion as she was able to pick 
up out of the wreck of the eastern Roman 
Empire. Venice was in most intimate re- 
lations with the other States of Italy — 
with Germany, with the pope, and with 
France — and all these political relations 
were affected by the discovery of the 
route round the Cape. In the course of 
the last century the sea traffic with the 
East, which had been divided between 
Portugal, England, and Holland, for the 
share of Spain had become small, passed 
chiefly into the hands of English mer- 
chants. England has become the great 
maritime power, for the purposes of com- 
merce as well as of war, and it is her com- 
mercial interests that led her to acquire 
dominions on the Asiatic continent, and 
made her at last the imperial power of the 
East. Then comes M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. When the Suez Canalis opened 
the trade route round the Cape suddenly 
stops, as the passenger route had ceased 
some time previously, and trade again be- 
gins to flow through the Red Sea and by 
the new canal intothe Mediterranean, and 
the products which came round the Cape 
now come to southern Europe direct, and 
the Russians get their tea straight from 
Canton or Shanghai by steamers which 
run from those ports to Odessa, and 
southern France gets her cotton and silk 
through the Suez Canal to Marseilles ; 
whereas formerly the great bulk of Eastern 
imports were shipped to England and the 
other ports of north-western Europe, and 
were thence distributed over the Conti- 
nent. Thus the result of the making of 
the Suez Canal is that we are no longer 
the great centre of European distribution. 
We are still a financial centre, where the 
financial part of the business is mainly 
transacted; but we are no longer a coun- 
try which receives and distributes the 
products, as we were before the Suez 
Canal was opened. This change is ob- 
viously fraught with results which may be 
of great importance in the future. We 
know what a large part the Suez Canal 
has played in the politics of Europe dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years, and herein 
we see how much may be due to one 
single change in the relations of Jand and 
sea. 

So, also, it would be easy to show how 
the opening of the Panama Canal (if it 
ever is opened, and its prospects are for 
the moment not encouraging) will affect 
trade, and through trade, political history. 
| He would powerfully tell upon the com- 
merce of Europe with Australasia, a great 
| part of which would be diverted from the 
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Suez to the Panama route. A great de- 
velopment would be given to Oregon, 
British Columbia, and the western coast 
of South America. The Californians 
would be able to defy that great trans- 
continental railroad company which now 
controls them in so many ways. Chili, 
Peru, and Ecuador would be brought with- 
in the closer touch of the great European 
powers, and of the United States. In fact, 
the history of all the countries bordering 
on the Pacific would be absolutely changed 
if this cut were made between the Carib- 
bean Sea and the Pacific. 

Perhaps no two illustrations could be 
more to the point than these of the two 
inter-oceanic canals. Butasimple method 
of endeavoring to apply such general con- 
siderations as have been put forward is to 
run through some of the leading countries 
of the world, and show how we can bring 
the light of geography to bear on their 
political, social, and economical history. 
Such illustrations will explain how the 
possession of geographical knowledge and 
a full grasp of the geographical conditions 
under which nations and States grow up 
will enable a person studying their history 
to comprehend it more adequately and 
realize it more vividly. 

Let us begin with the largest of the 
continents and the one where the curtain 
first rises on civilized man, What light 
on the historical growth and progress of 
Asia will be thrown by a knowledge of 
her natural conditions? We perceive 
that the whole centre of Asia is a mass of 
high land, of dry land, and of land not 
pierced by any inlet from the sea. This 
is the dominant fact of Asiatic geography. 
Consequently, we shall not expect to find 
in this central area wealth, or the com- 
merce which grows out of wealth, or any 
large population, because the conditions 
for the growth of wealth and population 
do not exist in a lofty and arid table land. 
We shall rather be led to look for such 
growth of population in the river valleys 
which fall in different directions from the 
great central plateau of Asia; but we 
shall find it in the east and south, not in 
the north, because the rigorous climate of 
the north will not permit the production 
of wealth by agriculture, or of the exist- 
ence of a large population. The north of 
Asia is cold, not only in respect to its lat- 
itude, which is, after all, a secondary con- 
dition in these matters, but because it is 
cut off by the great intervening mass of 
hgh land from the kindly influences of 
the south and exposed to blasts from the 
frozen ocean. 


.with the centre. 
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that the inhabitants of the centre of Asia 
will not be in very close commercial or 
political relation with the north, because 
the north is poor and thinly peopled; nor 
in active relation with the west, because 
the west is mainly desert down to the 
Sea of Aral and the Caspian. Neither 
will there be a great deal of intercourse 
with the south, because Tibet and eastern 
Turkestan are cut off by the great snowy 
barrier of the Himalaya from the plains 
of India. This barrier is indeed pierced 
by passes, but owing to the very heavy 
rainfall on its southern face, forms a belt 
of country which the masses of snow and 
glacier above, the deep and densely wood- 
ed valleys below, make more difficult to 
traverse than are the dreary plateaux of 
Tibet. 

These things being so, the historical 
relations of central Asia must obviously 
be rather with the east than with the west, 
but more with both east and west than 
with the north and the south. Such has 
been the case. Central Asia has come 
comparatively little into the history of the 
world. When she has done so by send- 
ing out swarms of invaders, as in the days 
of Attila, or again in those of Zinghis 
Khan and Timour, these invading tribes 
have seldom maintained their connection 
Sometimes they have 
shrunk back, their empires being: broken 
up after one or two generations. Some- 
times they have become absorbed in the 
population of the conquered country, and 
lost their hold on their old home. This 
has been the case with the Ottoman 
Turks, who are to a comparatively small 
extent of pure Tartar or Turcoman blood. 
A central Asiatic race may form an em- 
pire — a vast one like that of Zinghis, or 
a smaller one like that of the Ephthal- 
ites; but such an empire either swiftly 
dissolves, owing to its wanting a nucleus 
of settled and civilized population, or else 
the race which creates it becomes practi- 
cally merged in the inhabitants of the 
conquered districts. It is thus that the 
Turkish Empire lives on now after two 
centuries of steady decay. The Mogul 
Empire in India lasted to our own day, 
for it was not absolutely put an end to till 
the queen of Great Britain assumed: the 
direct sovereignty of British territories in 
that country after the mutiny of 1857, 
although it had practically ceased to exist 
a good while before. Here you have the 
fact that wherever the central Asiatic 
races come down to the west or south, 
they get severed from the original stock. 


We shall find, therefore,| Whether they found empires or are ab- 
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sorbed and so disappear, in neither case 
is the connection a lasting one. But in 
the east they have more than once con- 
quered China, and their connection with 
China is maintained because there is no 
such marked barrier between the great 
central plateau of Asia and the valleys of 
China, as is constituted by the deserts of 
the west, or the mountains in the south. 
To this day China rules as far west as 
the Thian Shan, her own present dynasty 
being sprung from the sons of the desert. 
The:tie between central Asia and China 
has thus been maintained, whereas that 
between central Asia and the rich south- 
ern and south-western countries of Asia 
was soon broken. 

One may apply what has been said 
about Asia to Asia Minor. The inner 
part is a high, dry, bare plateau, not so 
inhospitable as the great central plateau 
of Asia, but presenting, in miniature, sim- 
ilar features; and you will find here, also, 
that civilization has sprung up round the 
coast, but has attained less high develop- 
ment in the interior, that the influence 
and importance of the interior has there- 
fore been comparatively slight, and that 
some of its mountainous regions have 
been but little affected by the great 
changes which passed upon Asia Minor 
as awhole. It was the nature of his ter- 
ritories that enabled Mithridates to give 
so much trouble to the Romans. Later 
on, we observe that the Isaurians were 
but little affected by the Roman Empire 
down to the seventh or eighth century; 
as similarly the people of the hill country 
of Cilicia remained scarcely touched by 
the tides of invasion and conquest which 
swept past them. Thus a body of Arme- 
nian Christians has in its mountain fast- 
nesses north of the Gulf of Scanderoon 
maintained a freedom almost amounting 
to lega] independence from the fourteenth 
century down to our own days. This was 
due to the fact that there was little in 
these countries to attract invaders, and 
that they were difficult of access owing to 
the mountain structure. 

I pass to Greece. You all know how 
much the circumstance that the territory 
of Greece is cut up by the sea and moun- 
tains into small plains and valleys, into 
peninsulas and islands, has had to do 
with all the salient features of Greek his- 
tory. Some minor points deserve notice. 
1 mention one as an example of the new 
light to be got by actually seeing a thing, 
because I do not recollect it as referred 
to in any book, and yet it is the very first 





you travel in Greece. From most parts 
of Greece you can see Mount Parnassus, 
I suppose no one ever realizes how small 
Greece and Palestine are unless he goes 
there. One is misled by the atlas, because 
in the same atlas we see Greece, Russia, 
France, and Palestine all as maps of the 
same size, each occupying a quarto or 
double-quarto page. It is hardly going 
too far to say you can see Parnassus from 
all the higher ground of eastern and cen- 
tral Greece. You can see it from all 
Beeotia, from the long valley of which it 
stands up as the Church of St. Mary does 
when you look along the Strand. You 
can see it from many parts of Attica, from 
the Acropolis of Athens, for instance ; you 
see it from Aégina, in the Saronic Gulf; 
you see it from most parts of Argolis; you 
see it from the northern coast of Achaia. 
Of course you do not see it in the middle 
of Arcadia or in Laconia; but when you 
go west to Ithaca to visit Ulysses in his 
home, you see Parnassus again stand up 
grand and grey on the eastern horizon. 
Think what an importance that fact has 
had. The central point of Greek history 
for many purposes is Delphi, and a great 
deal of Greek history centres round the 
god who has there his sanctuary. How 
much this visible presence of Apollo must 
have affected his worship, and all the as- 
sociations which the Ionic race had with 
him! What a difference it must have 
made when you were actually able from 
your own home, or when you went to the 
top of your own Acropolis, or sailed to 
the neighboring port, to see this Parnas- 
sus, to know that hard by the cleft beneath 
the two peaks there was this oracle and 
this sacred home of the lord of light and 
song! That gives you an idea of the 
extent to which Apollo and his dwelling- 
place came to be a living factor in Greek 
history, which is not possible before you 
know the fact that Parnassus is in sight 
from almost any part of Greece. 

To the north-west of Greece we find 
the people of the Skipetar or Albanians. 
They are one of the earliest races in 
Europe. Their language and the lan- 
guage of the Basques are the only two 
still surviving European languages whose 
relations with other languages it has been 
found very difficult to determine, although 
I believe that philologists are now dis- 
posed to hold that Albanian belongs to 
the Indo-European (or, as it is now com- 
monly but somewhat incorrectly called, 
Aryan) family of tongues. Northern Al- 


_bania is a country of wild and savage 


thing that impresses itself on you when | mountains, exceedingly bold and precip- 
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itous, and forming a sort of knot at the 
head of the upper valleys of the Drin and 
Vardar. When you sail across the Lake 
of Skodra (Scutari), and see this splendid 
mass of rocky mountains towering above 
the smooth lake bosom on the east, deep 
gorges below, and patches of snow on the 
summits even in midsummer, you begin 
to understand why the Albanians should 
have remained a distinct people, preserv- 
ing their ancient tongue and their primi- 
tive usages, many of them singularly like 
those recorded in Homer. It is a remark- 
able fact that to the south and south-east 
of the city of Skodra, for seventy or eighty 
miles, scarcely any remains of buildings, 
roads, or bridges have been found that 
point to Roman occupation; and yet this 
country was for many centuries an integral 
part of the Roman Empire. The conclu- 
sion is that the Romans did not trouble 
themselves to civilize it; they left the 
tribes to their own independence. That 
independence they have in substance 
retained ever since. Even in the less 
difficult regions of southern Albania Ali 
Pasha ruled as a sovereign at Janina, and 
the tribes of the northern mountains are 
the most troublesome of all the nominal 
subjects of the sultan in Europe, a stand- 
ing menace to the peace of those coun- 
tries. 


Montenegro is an extremely curious 
instance of the way in which favorable 
geographical conditions may aid a small 
people to achieve a fame and a place in 
the world quite out of proportion to their 


numbers. The Black Mountain is the 
one place where a south Sclavonic com- 
munity maintained themselves in inde- 
pendence, sometimes seeing their territory 
overrun by the Turks, but never acknowl- 
edging Turkish authority de jure from the 
time of the Turkish conquest of the fif- 
teenth century down to the Treaty of 
Berlin. Montenegro could not have done 
that but for her geographical structure. 
She is a high mass of limestone; you can- 
not call it a plateau, because it is seamed 
by many valleys, and rises into many 
sharp mountain peaks. Still, it is a moun- 
tain mass, the average height of which is 
rather more than two thousand feet above 
the sea with summits reaching five thou- 
sand. Itis bare limestone, so that there 
is hardly anything grown on it, only grass 
—and very good grass —in spots, with 
little patches of corn and potatoes, and it 
has scarcely any water. Its upland is 
covered with snow in winter, while in 
summer the invaders have to carry their 


water with them, a serious difficulty when | 
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there were no roads, and active moun- 
taineers fired from behind every rock, a 
difficulty which becomes more serious the 
larger the invading force, Consequently 
it is one of the most impracticableregions 
imaginable for an invading army. It is 
owing to those circumstances that this 
handful of people — because the Monte- 
negrins of the seventeenth century did 
not number more than forty or fifty thou- 
sand—have maintained their indepen- 
dence. That they did maintain it is a 
fact most important in the history of the 
Balkan Peninsula, and may have great 
consequences yet to come. 

The Illyric Archipelago suggests an- 
other illustration of the influence of geog- 
raphy on the life and character of a people. 
The coast of Illyria or Dalmatia is a mass 
of promotories and islands, all rocky, unfit 
for tillage, but usually well wooded, sepa- 
rated by narrow arms of the sea. It is 
just the sort of place where a fierce mari- 
time people would spring up. It was Jar 
excellence the pirate country of the ancient 
world; its rovers were the scourge of the 
Adriatic and Ionian seas until Rome, not 
without great trouble, suppressed them. 
For some centuries it supplied light and 
nimble galleys, and skilful sailors for the 
Roman fleets ; and when in the disorders 
of the fifth and following centuries these 
fleets disappeared, the Illyrian pirates 
were again the terror of the Adriatic and 
the seas opening into it during the earlier 
Middle Ages. Now the Dalmatians feed 
the navy of Austria, and send out bold 
sailors over the world. In fact, you have 
very much the same conditions which 
made Norway the home of the pirates of 
the Atlantic. Justas the Norse and Dan- 
ish vikings undertook the whole of the 
piracy for the Western world between the 
eighth and thirteenth centuries, so in the 
same way the Illyrians did in the ancient 
world, a parallel which adds interest to 
the history of both those countries as well 
as to their geography as soon as it is made 
clear, It is easy for any one studying the 
geography of Norway, as of Illyria, to 
understand why the Norwegians should 
have been, in ages of disorder a piratical 
people, in ages of peace the owners or a 
great mercantile marine. 

We pass to Italy. The dominant fea- 
ture of the Italian peninsula is the fact 
that the Apennines are nearer the east 
coast than the west; consequently civili- 
zation and empire begin and grow on the 
southern and western side of the Apen- 
nines rather than on the northern and 
eastern side, and you have the ruling 
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powers of Italy, the Etruscans, the Sam- 
nites, and lastly the Romans, on the Arno 
and Tiber side of the Apennines. Hence 
also the history of Rome brings her into 
early relations with Carthage as the mis- 
tress of the western seas, whereas she 
had comparatively little intercourse with 
the States of continental Greece. She 
comes into relation with Greek civilization, 
but it is through the Greek colonies in 
southern Italy and Sicily. And when we 
come to the Middle Ages; we find that the 
first conspicuous development of wealth 
and the arts in Italy took place in the 
great Lombard plain, with its immense 
fertility, and in Tuscany. And here we 
come upon an ethnological influence, be- 
cause the admixture of the northern races 
with the Italic population had been chiefly 
in Lombardy and in northern and central 
Italy, whereas Teutonic conquest and set- 
tlement had scarcely affected the countries 
of southern Italy. Hence it is chiefly in 
the north and centre that we find the new 
republics springing up, filled with an ac- 
tive and industrious population, soon dis- 
playing a wonderful creative power in art 
and literature. Thus the brilliant and 
eventful annals of medizval Italy are con- 
ditioned partly by the circumstances of 
soil and climate, which aré more gener- 
ally favorable in Lombardy and Tuscany 
than in southern Italy, since in the plains 
of Apulia and Lucania the richness of 
the soil is balanced py its unhealthiness ; 
partly by an ethnological influence, that of 
the Teutonic invaders, who coming from 
the north settled in the northern parts of 
the peninsula, and reinvigorated its de- 
caying population; partly by the hold 
which the East Roman Empire maintained 
on south-eastern Italy, because that region 
lies near the coast of Epirus, which still 
obeyed the emperors. 

France offers herself for a few remarks, 
which show the connection of her geo- 
graphical structure with her history. The 
salient facts in French geography are the 
sharp lines of demarcation between France 
and Spain, created by the Pyrenees, and 
between France and Italy, created by the 
Alps. It has been found extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain any political connection 
across these. Among the Romans there 
was a marked distinction between Cis- 
Alpine Gaul and Trans-Alpine Gaul, 
though the population on both sides was 
Gallic; and you find that when the French 
kings, at the end of the Middle Ages, 
endeavored to keep a hold on northern 
Italy, the existence of the Alps was a fatal 
obstacle. They could carry an army across 
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the Alps, but they found the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty in keeping a country in 
subjection divided by that great mountain 
barrier. The same remark applies to the 
Pyrenees. No opposition in Europe is 
sharper than that between the French and 
the Spaniards, and yet you are struck by 
the fact that along the eastern Pyrenees 
the language is almost the same in Cata- 
lonia on the south, and in Foix and Rous- 
sillon on the north, while at the western 
end of the chain the Basque race and 
tongue occupy both slopes of the moun- 
tains. Theantagonism of Frenchmen and 
Spaniards lies not so much in a difference 
of race as in the fact that history has 
impressed so deep and diverse a stamp of 
nationality on each people. The political 
history of the two countries has been so 
much severed by the existence of this 
mountain chain, that the Pyrenees always 
became a political boundary, even when 
territories belonging to Spain were added 
to France. Charles the Great, for in- 
stance, held the north-east corner of 
Spain, but it was soon lost. Some one 
said after a famous Franco-Spanish mar- 
riage, “ The Pyrenees have ceased to ex- 
ist.” They soon reappeared, and Spain 
was again the enemy of France. The 
debatable ground in France is in the north- 
east. That is the region through which 
the immigrations come. It was the open 
gate whereby the Burgundian and Frank- 
ish tribes entered Gaul. So far as there 
is a natural boundary on this side, it is 
constituted, not as geographers used to 
allege, by the Rh‘ne, but by the moun- 
tains, the principal part of which we know 
under the name of the Vosges, which are 
really the dividing line between the Lat- 
inized Celtic population on the one side, 
and the Germanic population on the other. 
itis also a remarkable fact that you have 
got no division of mountains or high land 
running across France from east to west; 
consequently, although ethnological or lin- 
guistic differences’ have at various times 
existed between northern and southern 
France, these have tended to disappear. 
There have been many times in the history 
of France when, if there had been a chain 
of mountains from the mouth of the Loire, 
or the neighborhood of La Rochelle, across 
to Lyons and Geneva, there might have 
befallen a permanent separation of France 
into northern and southern; but such a 
separation has never taken place. There 
was a time when the /angue d’oc was 
more different from the /angue d@’oil than 





‘from the speech of northern Italy; and 
'even now, in the lower valley of the 
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Rhone, the passing traveller is struck by 
the difference between the dialects there 
and those of northern France; but the 
fact that there is nothing that constitutes 
a natural boundary has prevented a sharp 
separation of north and south in France, 
and has made France what it is, an emi- 
nently unified country, in spite of the 
original diversity of its races.* On the 
other hand, the Burgundian kingdom, 
which was an important political factor at 
one time, found itself cut in two by the 
Jura Mountains, Its northern part in- 
cluded both western Switzerland and 
Franche Comté; but these regions, be- 
cause severed by the Jura, fell asunder, 
and while eastern Burgundy became the 
western part of modern Switzerland, 
western Burgundy dropped into the 
hands of the French kings, and is now as 
French as any other part of France. 

The British Isles do not offer us quite 
as much opportunity for observing the 
influences of physical geography as those 
other countries that | have mentioned. 
The scale of physical phenomena in our 
isles is comparatively small, and the 
features of our history so peculiar as to 
require a long examination in order to 
trace their relation to our physical geog- 
raphy. But one may attempt to indicate 
a few points. It is remarkable that the 
balance of population and political influ- 
ence should have, within the last hundred 
years, shifted from the south to the north 
of England. ‘This is mainly due to the 
mineral wealth of the north of England; 
perhaps also to the larger immixture in 
the north-eastern counties of Scandina- 
vian blood. The discovery of the coal- 
fields and deposits of ironstone has given 
an immense impetus to wealth, to manu- 
factures, and to population there, and has 
correspondingly shifted the balance of 
power. In the days of the early Plantage- 
net kings the north was of no account 
whatever. English history, except in 
connection with the wars with the Scots, 
lay south of the Trent, but it now lies 
quite as much to the north as to the south. 
The same remark may be made with re- 
gard to Scotland. There you have the 
Highlands dividing the northern part from 
the southern, and until a century ago the 
inhabitants of the Highlands were almost 
foreigners to the inhabitants of the south ; 
and it was not until after 1745, when 


* It is worth remarking that there are considerable 
differences between the population, as also between the 
architecture, of the parts of France to the east.and west 
respectively of the Cevennes and mountains of the 
Ardéche. 





roads were introduced into the Highlands, 
and the country was reduced to peace and 
order, that the population began to be- 
come assimilated to that of the Lowlands. 
The battlefields of Scotland lie either be- 
tween Edinburgh and the English border, 
or about the frontier line of the Lowlands 
and the Highlands. Within a radius of 
ten miles from Stirling Castle there are 
four famous battle-fields (Bannockburn, 
Abbey Craig, Falkirk, Sheriffmuir); and 
the history of Scotland, in the romantic 
times of the Stuart kings, centres itself in 
the piece of country from Edinburgh to 
Perth and Stirling, including the so-called 
kingdom of Fife. ; 

In our most recent political history it is 
worth while to notice how the results of 
the late general election have been affected 
by the physical geography of the country. 
Some people have been astonished to 
find that eastern and western Lancashire 
have returned members of a different po- 
litical complexion, as have also western 
and eastern Yorkshire; but the reason is 
very obvious if you look at the geology 
and mineral-bearing character of the dis- 
trict. Eastern Yorkshire is mainly agri- 
cultural, and all the influences which the 
upper class and the farmers can bring to 
bear on the agricultural population have 


full scope there; while south-western 


Yorkshire is manufacturing and mining, 
with a population inclined to Radical 
opinions. In the same way, eastern Lan- 
cashire is manufacturing and mining; 
while western Lancashire is agricultural, 
and disposed to follow the lead of the old 
landowning families. Those who examine 
Lancashire schools are struck by the dif- 
ference between the sharpness of the boys 
in the east Lancashire hill country and 
the sluggishness of those who dwell on 
the flats along the coast between Liver- 
pool and Morecambe. 

Another illustration is found in the case 
of Ulster. The Scotch colony which en- 
tered Ulster in the seventeenth century 
penetrated almost an equal distance in 
every direction from the point where it 
crossed the North Channel from southern 
Scotland to the Bay of Belfast; and if you 
put one end of a compass on that bay and 
describe a semicircle, you find the Scotch 
Protestant population goes to almost an 
equal distance all round, from the Atlantic 
coast near Londonderry until you strike 
the Irish Sea in the neighborhood of 
Newry. But there is one exception to 
this. It is found in the south-western 


i division of Down. The north and east 


of that county are mainly occupied by the 
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descendants of the Scotch settlers. But 
in the south-west there is a group of lofty 
mountains, the mountains of Mourne. 
Into those mountains the aboriginal Irish 
retired, and therefore south-west Down 
returns a Catholic and Nationalist mem- 
ber to Parliament, while the other parts 
of Down and Antrim return Protestant 
and Conservative members. 

Time fails me to show with proper de- 
tail the relations between the geography 
and the history of North America, a con- 
tinent where we see many of the features 
of Europe repeated on a larger scale, but 
with some striking differences, I may, 
however, observe how much the econom. 
ical conditions of North America are 
affected by the fact that the great valley 
plain of the Mississippi River lies open 
towards the north, permitting the cold 
influences to be felt down to the Gulf of 
Mexico, while there does not exist to the 
south any great reservoir of hot air simi- 
lar to the Sahara. From these and other 
causes we find much colder temperature 
in the same latitude in North America 
than in the Old World. New York is in 
about the same latitude as Madrid and 
Naples, but has a more severe climate. 
New Orleans is in about the same latitude 
as Cairo; but, as you know, Cairo is prac- 
tically tropical, whereas New Orleans is 
not. It is hot in summer, but has a to- 
tally different kind of climate from Cairo. 
That is a fact of the utmost importance 
with regard to the political and economi- 
cal history of America. The white race 
maintains itself and is capable of labor in 
the Gulf states, although, to be sure, the 
black race works more easily and increases 
more rapidly. All America east of the 
Rocky Mountains seems likely to cohere 
in one political body, because the West 
is firmly linked to the East:and the South 
through which its commerce reaches the 
sea; and because there is nothing resem- 
bling a natural boundary to sever any one 
part of the country from any other. It is 
only in a few places that the Alleghanies 
are a barrier interrupting communication. 
On the other hand, huge mountains and 
wide deserts part California from the Mis- 
Sissippi states, and although economic 
and political forces will probably continue 
to bind the Pacific States to their older 
sisters, there is to some extent already a 
Californian type of manners and character 
different from that which prevails through 
other parts of the West. 

Before I close, I will make two general 
observations as to the different relations 
that exist between man and nature as 





time runs on and history works herself 
into new forms. The first of these is that 
man in his early stages is at the mercy of 
nature. Nature does with him practically 
whatever she likes. He is obliged to 
adapt himself entirely to her. But, in 
process of time, he learns to raise himself 
above her. It is true he does so by hu- 
moring her, so to speak, by submitting to 
her forces. In the famous phrase of Ba- 
con, Natura non nisi parendo vincitur, 
Nature is not conquered except by obey- 
ing her; but the skill which man acquires 
is such as to make him in his higher 
stages of development always more and 
more independent of nature, and able to 
bend her to his will in a way that aborig- 
inal man could not do. e becomes in- 
dependent of climate, because he has 
houses and clothes; he becomes indepen- 
dent of winds, because he propels his 
vessels by steam; to a large extent he 
becomes independent of daylight, because 
he can produce artificial light. Think 
what a difference it makes to the indus- 
tries carried on in our manufactories that 
we can carry them on by night as well as 
by day, because we have gas and electric- 
ity; whereas six centuries ago the work- 
man in the south of Europe was able to 
get many more working hours than a 
workman in northern Europe. You may 
say that the northern workman was rec- 
ompensed for his winter. darkness by 
longer summer days; but there must be a 
certain regularity about labor, and in the 
case of great industrial establishments it 
is essential that work should proceed dur- 
ing a certain number of hours all the year 
round. Therefore, the discovery of arti- 
ficial light has been a most important 
factor in changing the industrial and eco- 
nomical conditions of northern countries. 
In the same way, the early races of man 
were only able to migrate as nature made 
it easy for them, by giving smooth or nar- 
row seas and favoring winds; but in a 
more advanced state, man is able to mi- 
grate where and how he pleases, and finds 
conveyance so cheap that he can carry 
labor from one continent to another. 
Think of the great migration of the Irish 
to America, of the great migration of the 
Chinese to western America and the isles 
of the Pacific. In Hawaii the Chinese 
now begin to form the bulk of the labor- 
ing population; and they are kept with 
difficulty from occupying Australia. The 
enormous negro population of North and 
South America is due to the slave trade. 
We have in our own times begun to im- 
port Indian coolies into the West India 
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islands, whose staple products are now 
due to their labor. Such transfers of 
population would be impossible but for 
the extreme cheapness of transport due 
to recent scientific discovery. In consid- 
ering how geography and natural condi- 
tions affect the development of man we 
must therefore bear in mind that the 
longer he lives on this planet and becomes 
taster of the secrets of science, the more 
he is able to make the forces of nature 
his servants. 

Another observation is, that as the re- 
lations of remote parts of the world to 
one another have become a great deal 
closer and more intimate than former- 
ly; so the whole system of politics and 
commerce is now more complex than it 
was in the ancient or in the medieval 
world. In fact, one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of science has been in making the 
world small, and the result of its small- 
ness is that the fortunes of every race 
and State are now, or may at any moment 
become, involved with those of any other. 
This is due partly to the swiftness of 
steam communication, partly to the inven- 
tion of the telegraph, partly to cheapness 
of transit, which makes such progress 
that an invention like the compound steam- 
engine reduced the charge for marine 
transportation something like twenty or. 
thirty per cent., and one hears that dur- 
ing the last two or three years improve- 
ments in machinery and in the economiz- 
ing of fuel have reduced it twenty-five per 
cent. more. I will give two instances of 
how this works. One is the enormous 
development of pilgrimages, particularly 
in the Mohammedan world. Hosts of 
pilgrims from Turkestan, from Morocco, 
from India and the further East, now find 
their way to Mecca by steamships, and 
thereby the intensity of Mussulman feel- 
ing, the sense of solidarity in the Mo- 
hammedan world, has been powerfully 
quickened. Another is the cheapening of 
the conveyance of food products. See 
how that works. Our English agricultur- 
ists have been ruined, not merely by the 
greater richness of virgia American soils, 
but also by cheap transportion from the 
North-Western States; and now the farm- 
ers of these States are feeling the competi- 
tion of Indian wheat coming through the 
Suez Canal; and ¢ very railway that is made 
in India, cheapening the conveyance of 
wheat from the inland towns to Bombay, 
and every improvement in marine engines, 
tells on the farmers in Minnesota, and by 
inflaming their animosity against the rail- 
road and elevator companies, affects the 
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internal politics of these new democratic 
communities. In the same way, the rela- 
tions of the different States of Europe to 
one another are altered, because the wealth 
and trade of each depend on variou arti- 
cles of exchange; and so the political 
measures to which each ruling statesman 
resorts are largely suggested by the com- 
mercial problems he has to face. The 
protective system of Prince Bismarck has 
been mainly due to the cheaper importa- 
tion from abroad into Germany of the 
staple articles of food; and the attempts 
to foster the sugar industries in the States 
of central Europe by bounties, all tell upon 
the commercial relations of those States 
with one another and with ourselves. It 
is not too much to say that this whole 
planet of ours, as we now know it, is for 
practical purposes very much smaller than 
the world was in the time of Herodotus. 
To him it extended from Gades and the 
Pillars of Hercules to the further end of 
the Black Sea at the river Phasis and the 
Caucasus Mountains. He just knew of 
the Danube on the north, and of Ethiopia 
on the south, and that was all. Yet that 
world of his, twenty-five hundred miles 
long by fifteen hundred wide, was a far 
larger world, with more human variety in 
it, more difficult to explore, with fewer 
and fainter relations between its different 
parts, than the whole planet is to us now, 
when nearly ail its habitable parts have 
been surveyed, when the great races, 
the great languages, the great religions, 
spreading swiftly over its surface, are 
swallowing up the lesser, Yet, though 
the earth has become so much smaller, it 
is not either less interesting or less diffi- 
cult to interpret, and the problems with 
which a philosophical geographer has now 
to deal in making his science available for 
the purposes of practical economics and 
politics, are as complex and difficult as 
they ever were before, and indeed grow 
more complex and more difficult as the 
relations of peoples and countries grow 
closer and more delicate. 


From Temple Bar. 
AMBROSE MALET. 


THIS evening, turning over an old port- 
folio, in search of a document of which I 
was in need, I came upon a note dated 
some five-and-thirty years back. I had 
not forgotten its contents, but I was una- 
ware of its existence; and as I glanced at 
it now, my eyes grew dim with memories, 
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‘* DEAR MERRIDEW,” it ran, “ Your let- 
ter pained me, of course; you meant it to 
do so, I presume. But it is no matter. 
You know my philosophy —that the sum 
of human things comes even in the end. 
Once more, you are altogether wrong 
about Lucy. I know nothing of her, and 
had nothing to do with her disappearance. 
You do not believe me; well, that is no 
matter either —I go up by the first train 
to-morrow, and we shall not meet again. 
If you care to write, my home address 
will find me. God bless you, old fellow; 
you will take my blessing for what you 
think it worth. 

** AMBROSE MALET.” 


No, I had not believed him, and I did 
not write. My eyes grew dim with mem- 
ories as I read the note now. I laid it 
down and fell into thought. I had but 
just come from the death-bed of an old 
parishioner, who had passed away in 
peace. To parsons, as to doctors, famil- 
larity with death presently begets a certain 
indifference. But that note recalled a 
death-bed that must always remain one of 
the most poignant memories of my life. 
Yes, until my own hour shall come, the 
hour that I can least forget is that which 
held in it the death of the man who had 
once been my best friend. 


More than thirty years ago, I was mak- 
ing a fortnight’s tour in Belgium. ! had 
lately been ordained to a curacy, and was 
taking my first holiday. I was a fresh- 
looking young fellow in those days, hold- 
ing serious views of life; and though 
young for my years, had the fullest sense 
of the dignity, no less than the responsi- 
bilities, of the sacred profession I had 
lately entered. My old aunt, who lived 
with me—I had lost both my parents 
whilst still a child — thought me the best 
boy in the world, and petted me as though 
I were a girl. Well, I was conceited and 
presumptuous, no doubt; something of a 
prig too, perhaps, as new-fledged curates 
are apt to be — I have had plenty of expe- 
rience with them since then — but not a 
bad young fellow on the whole. To do 
right myself, and to set everybody else 
right, seemed to me the most important 
thing in life; and the first part of the 
proposition, at any rate, is not a bad 
formula for a man to start with on his 
life’s career. 

I had set out on my travels alone, and 
plunging at once into some of the more 
picturesque Belgian scenery, found my- 
self, on the evening of the third day, sup- 





ping in the big hotel of a little village 
lying among hills and woods. I was sup- 
ping alone, at the end of the long table of 
an empty salle a manger. A number of 
holiday folk from a neighboring town had 
come to dine, and departed; silence had 
succeeded their clamor; the room, lighted 
by a single lamp at my end of the table, 
seemed abandoned to shadows and moon- 
light, and to me, when a young man en- 
tered, and calling for coffee and cognac, 
sat down in the circle of light just opposite 
to me. He was a man of about thirty, 
with a pleasant and remarkably clever 
face; and, presently falling into conversa- 
tion with him, I discovered he was the 
village doctor. He was a native of the 
place, able to give me information, of 
which I was in need, concerning the sur- 
rounding country; and we were engaged 
in talking with my travelling-map spread 
on the table between us, when a waiter 
entered and addressed a few words to my 
companion in a low voice. . 

‘Excuse me for a moment,” he said, 
turning to me courteously, “there is a 
sick man up-stairs who requires my at- 
tendance. I shall not be gone many min- 
utes.” 

In less than a quarter of an hour he 
returned, and sat down opposite to me 
again; but he did not at once resume our 
conversation. He sat with his hands 
clasped behind his head, gazing before 
him in silence. 

‘A sad case,” he said at last, letting 
his hands fall to his side; “a life thrown 
away. A young fellow wounded mortally 
in a duel, and brought in here, yesterday, 
todie. All the doctors in Europe could 
not save him. He won’t live through the 
night.” 

“In a duel!” I said, surprised. Such 
things, so far, had lain outside the range 
of my experience. 

“Yes, with some Frenchman. They 
had come here across the frontier. Such 
affairs are not uncommon hereabouts ; but 
they rarely terminate fatally. The other 
fellow has made off; this one, by-the-by, 
is a countryman of yours. Stay, I have 
his name somewhere.” 

He fumbled in his pocket for a note- 
book, and abstracting a card, handed it to 
me across the table. I read the name; I 
let the card drop. 

“Good God!” I said. ‘“ Ambrose Ma- 
let.” 

* Do you know him?” said the doctor. 

“ I know the name —it may be another 
man,” I answered, in profound agitation. 
“Is he young —a big, loose-limbed man, 
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AMBROSE MALET. 


with marked features, a large nose, dull 
brown hair lying straight across his fore- 
head, and the kindest, the most genial 
smile imaginable?” 

‘“* Your description answers in every par- 
ticular,” said the doctor, “except, indeed, 
as regards the smile, which I have not 
seen. He looks sad enough, poor fellow. 
He is young, about your own age, I should 
think.” He looked at me with a momen- 
tary, humorous gleam that seemed to say: 
“In all other respects as unlike you as 
possible. He has grey eyes and wears 
no beard; on his little finger is a green 
signet ring. If you are a friend of his, I 
shall be glad. I asked him to-day if 1 
should send to any one, and he replied 
that he had no relations, and not a friend 
in the world that would come to him.” 

The tears rushed to my eyes; I could 
not help it. I rose,and walking to one of 
the long windows, stood with my back 
turned to the room, looking out on the 
moonlit garden. 

Three years before, at Oxford, Ambrose 
Malet had.been my best friend. A lonely 
man, a solitary soul, he had sought me 
out through one of those contradictions 
that sometimes provoke and cement the 
firmest friendships. He was little known 
personally at Oxford, yet made his mark 
at once as a man of powers so unusual 
that everything might be expected of him. 
The expectation was founded on a mis- 
conception of his character; and yet per- 
haps not. Who shall say? since death 
came at six-and-twenty to solve the prob- 
lem after its own fashion. A prodigious 
and unfailing memory, an almost incred- 
ible facility for acquiring and assimilating 
knowledge, were combined with one of the 
strangest and most original minds I have 
ever come across. He took, without ap- 
preciable effort, every honor that Oxford 
has to offer, and he took them with abso- 
lute indifference. Knowledge, and always 
more of the knowledge that he acquired 
with such ease, seemed all that he de- 
sired. He read for hours, not as the 
bookworm reads, or the ordinary student, 
but with a prodigious, a devouring curios- 
ity, an insatiable craving, until in one 
direction or another he reached the final 
limit and faced the blank beyond. At 
such times, as I learned to know, he fell 
into a despondency that lasted sometimes 
for days; then, rousing himself, he would 
start again on some other track, to arrive 
at the same result. His mind, I say, was 
one of the strangest and most original I 
have met with; but it had no impulse that 
I ever discovered, towards original crea- 
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tion, little even towards original research. 
He had read every poem worth reading in 
the English language, and knew half of 
them by heart; but I do not know that he 
ever wrote a line of poetry. He would 
take up some branch of science, and de- 
vour every book on it he could find; but 
that done, he made no independent effort 
towards fresh discovery —he turned to 
something else. Some spring that moves 
to practical action, some link common 
between man and life, was lacking in him; 
his soul dwelt solitary and apart, thirsting, 
drinking, insatiable; only demanding in- 
cessaptly what no man ever yet had — 
no, nor can have ever until the end of 
time. 

He had few acquaintances at Oxford, 
and no intimate friend but myself. Some- 
times he would come to my rooms and sit 
silently watching me as I plodded on at 
my reading. My vocation had early been 
fixed, and I never wavered in my choice; 
I had never any idea but that of entering 
the Church. Malet would sit smoking 
and watching me in silence. ‘ Good old 
Frank,” he would presently say, with his 
good, affectionate smile, laying a hand on 
my shoulder as he left the room. Not 
unfrequently we took long walks together; 
and by degrees, though he spoke little of 
his affairs, | learned something of his life, 
He was a man of small independent for- 
tune — some hundreds a year, | think; he 
had no relations living but a paralyzed and 
childish old mother, with whom he spent 
the whole of his vacations, in some remote 
country spot. He spoke little of himself, 
and sometimes our walk would begin and 
end in almost total silence. At other 
times his flow of conversation was almost 
unceasing; and I have not yet met the 
man who can talk as Malet did, when the 
mood was upon him. I would not, if I 
could, try to reproduce those talks. What 
withered and scentless weeds are those 
that would fain represent the radiant flow- 
ers of last year’s garden? He was some- 
times gay, more often serious. He was 
no orthodox believer; his unorthodoxy 
shocked me at first; he saw it, and while 
never hiding his opinions, was careful to 
avoid shocking me again. Butall bis views 
of the conduct of life were simple, pure, 
and noble; I have never met purer or 
nobler; and I can trace their effect on my 
own mindtothisday. But he had planned 
no future career; the hopes and ambitions 
of other men seemed to have no meaning 
for him. Something, I say, was wanting 
in him, some link that reconciles common 
humanity to life, that binds society to- 
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gether, that helps the eternal duty of man 
to man. A tender heart, an endless crav- 
ing, a solitary soul; such was Ambrose 
Malet. 

I remember his face raised one winter 
night to the frozen, starlit sky. . ‘* One day 
we shall know,” he said; “yes, we shall 
know — we shall know.” 

“ You believe in the immortality of the 
soul, Ambrose?” I said. ‘How do you 
reconcile that with your other opinions ?” 

“On no logical grounds,” he answered 
briefly, and changed the subject. 

I have said he had a tender heart; that 
is to say little. He had a capacity for 
profound and passionate love. In the 
course of our rambles, we made the ac- 
quaintance — an ordinary young man’s 
adventure —of a farmer’s daughter, a 
young girl who, not without intention, 
as I had afterwards reason to believe, 
strongly attracted us both. I was in love; 
if not for the first time in my life, as much 
as I had ever been before. But Lucy 
Smiles was not a girl I could have made 
my wife; and I must do myself the justice 
to say that, recognizing the fact early in 
our acquaintance, | broke off, with some 
resolution, even the semblance of a flirta- 
tion. With Malet it was different; he 
fell deeply and passionately in love with 
the girl. The difference in station and 
education seemed not to affect him; it 
was impossible indeed that an intellect 
such as his could ever look for, or expect 
the sympathy that springs from equal 
minds; and on the one occasion on which 
he spoke to me on the subject —for a 
reserve had sprung up between us in the 
matter —I inferred, though he did not 
State itin so many words, that he hoped 
to make Lucy his wife immediately on 
leaving Oxford. Shortly afterwards, the 
girl disappeared from her father’s home. 
Certain circumstances threw suspicion on 
Malet; nothing was, nothing could be, 
proved against him; but, to tell the story 
briefly, I thought I had reason to believe 
the worst, and | believed it. All my in- 
cipient love for the girl herself blazed up 
in a flame of passion and jealousy, and 
what I held to be righteous indignation, 
at the story of her disappearance and of 
her parents’ despair. Malet said very lit- 
tle; he gave me his word that he had had 
nothing to do in the matter; he saw that 
I did not believe him, and he said no 
more. I, on my side, broke with him. 
He had been my best friend; on more 
than one occasion he had served me ina 
way that should have won my undying 
gratitude. But what gratitude survives a 
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sense of wrong? And indeed, I held my- 
self not ungrateful, but just. I broke with 
him; that little note that fell under my 
hands to-night was the last I ever re- 
ceived in his writing; it was the last I 
heard of him until that fatal evening when 
I learned that, under the same roof with 
myself, he lay dying among strangers in 
a strange land. 

What storm of memories, old affection, 
remorse, swept over me matters little 
now. Where were doubts and past sus- 
picions? Alas, that, living or dying, clear- 
ness of vision should come to enlighten 
us atthe supreme moment only! I turned 
from the window to the doctor. 

“Can I see him?” I said; “he was the 
best friend I had in the world.” 

“Certainly you can see him,” he an- 
swered. “I rejoice indeed that you or 
any one belonging to him should be here. 
I will take you to him at once. He hasa 


little fever, but is otherwise quite quiet; 
Nothing can 


no acute suffering, happily. 
harm him now.” 

“ Do you mean that as a certainty?” I 
said. “Forgive me, I have no reason 
whatever to doubt your capacity, or that 
you have done everything that is right; 
on the contrary, you inspire me with con- 
fidence, Still, in certain cases, a consul- 
tation “a 

He shook his head, smiling a little. “I 
lay no claim,” he said, “to infallibility, 
and could I see the faintest hope in a 
possible change of treatment, I should be 
the first to invite a consultation. But 
your friend’s case is hopeless ; the merest 
tyro in my profession could not fail to see 
it atonce, It is only an unusual strength 
of constitution that has enabled him to 
live till now.” 

He led the way as he spoke, up flight 
after flight of the shallow hotel stairs, 
and down a long passage to a remote and 
silent part of the house. At the end of 
the passage a door stood ajar. The doc- 
tor paused before we reached it. ‘ You 
will no doubt wish to remain with your 
friend?” he said. 

“ Undoubtedly,” I answered. 

He gave me one or two brief directions, 
then, signing to me to wait for a moment, 
opened the door and went in. The room 
he entered was so small that, standing 
there in the doorway, I took it in ata 
glance. It was a little wooden room, with 
brown walls, and a brown, uncarpeted 
floor, fresh and pleasing in its simplicity. 
One or two chairs, a table in the window, 
a smaller one with a lighted candle, and 
some phials at the head of the bed where 
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my friend was lying, were, with the bed 
itself, the principal furniture. He was 
alone. A woman of the village who had 
attended him during the day was but just 
gone, and the doctor had undertaken to 
watch him through the night; but not the 
less, the silence, the loneliness in which 
he lay there dying, struck me painfully. 
He lay with closed eyes, his hands spread 
out on the counterpane, his head support- 
ed by pillows. The night was warm, and 
though the little casement stood wide 
open, he seemed oppressed by the heat, 
and to breathe with difficulty. He was 
not changed; in early youth even his 
features had been too marked to alter 
readily; only the lines with which I had 
been familiar had deepened, and the pal- 
lor of mortal sickness overspread his 
countenance. 

He opened his eyes as the doctor’s step 
approached his bedside. 

“ What time is it?” he said feebly. 

* About half past nine,” said the doctor. 
He laid his hand on his patient’s wrist as 
he spoke, and stood for a moment noting 
the pulse. “There is a friend of yours 
here,” he said then, “who wants to see 
you. I have brought him up.” 

His forehead and mouth contracted 
painfully for a moment. “A friend of 


mine?” he said; “ but I have no friends.” 
I came forward. His glance fell upon 


me and was suddenly _ illuminated. 
“ Frank !” he cried. 

He held out both hands; I grasped them 
in mine. For a long time we remained 
motionless. I could not speak; in what 
words could I address him after my long 
silence? And I saw that he was dying. 

His hold relaxed at last. The doctor 
had silently disappeared, and we were 
alone. It was he who spoke first. “You 
never believed me about Lucy, Frank,” he 
said, looking at me. 

** Don’t speak of it,” I cried. “I know 
that I was wrong, utterly wrong. I want 
to tell you that. Never mind the rest.” 

“ On the contrary, I mind it very much,” 
he said, in his feeble voice. “It is a long 
story, but I must tell it briefly. I sus- 
pected at the time who was at the bottom 
of Lucy’s disappearance, but I could never 
bring ithome tohim. I could never come 
upon a trace of her until a few weeks ago, 
when I saw her by chance in Paris.” His 
voice sank and failed a little with weak- 
ness, but ina moment he rallied, and went 
on. “She was living there with some 
Frenchman — never mind his name. I 
hunted her up, and tried to persuade her 
to go home to her parents. He resented 
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my interference; we fought —and here I 
am.” 

“Tt was that!” I cried, eenfounded ;* it 
was on account of Lucy?” 

“Poor child, poor girl,” he murmured, 
closing his eyes. 

I stood speechless fora while. For the 
first time I realized Malet’s part in the 
duel of which the doctor had spoken. In 
face of his mortal malady, 1 had forgotten 
for the moment that malady’s cause. 

“ Well?” he said at last, as I did not 
speak. 

‘**Good heavens, Ambrose,” I said, 
“you are the last man, yes, the Jast man 
in the world I should have thought would 
fight a duel.” 

He smiled a little. “Why not?” he 
said. “I had no intention of killing the 
poor wretch who chalienged me; he was 
safe enough from me.” 

“ But the sin of it—” I began. 

“ Oh, the sin of it —the sin of it,” he 

said. “Sit down, Frank,” he went on, 
raising his head and looking at me with a 
smile by the dim light of the candle. “So 
you’re a parson now, a priest I suppose 
you would call yourself; and are going ta 
save men’s souls. Well, you’ll doa world 
of good, old fellow, one way or another, 
I know so much of you.” 
‘ His head fell back on the pillow. ‘* Move 
the light, will you?” he said; “there is 
nothing to do, and it hurts my eyes; we 
don’t need a candle to talk by.” 

I rose, and set the candle on a deal ta- 
ble in the passage outside. The door 
stood ajar; only a thread of light fell 
through the opening. But though the 
moon was on the other side of the house, 
its suffused whiteness filled the room, and 
through the open casement its light could 
be seen falling on a tree-covered hill that, 
rising just behind the hotel garden, de- 
fined its summit against the pale summer 
heavens. I took my place again beside 
Malet’s bed. I could see his face plainly 
in the twilight as he lay with it turned to- 
wards the window, his eyes fixed on the 
sky. For a long time he was silent; I 
also did not speak. My heart was weighed 
down by the sense of our long estrange- 
ment; it was breaking at the thought that 
we should have met only to find him like 
this. He spoke again, quite suddenly. 

“You never believed me about Lucy,” 
he said, 

“ For God’s sake, Ambrose, don’t speak 
of that again,” I cried, in anguish. “ For- 
give me, forgive me! the loss all these 
years has been mine.” 

“No, no,” he said, “it is no matter ; all 
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is over now, and it is all one. Life too 
will be over in a few hours, and that is 
well. Strange,” he went on after a pause, 
“that men should dread death as they 
do. I have thought so always; now that 
I am dying, I think so more than ever. 
To dread the unknown — when to know 
the unknowable, is the great and unattain- 
able desire of life.” 

“ Most men think otherwise,” I said; 
“ the love of life is strong.” 

“ Yes, yes, | know it,” he said, “ and it 
is better so; it should beso. But some- 
thing has gone wrong between me and 
life; I have felt a stranger in it always. 
Death is best.” 

He jay silent again for a long while. 
His breathing was difficult and oppressed ; 
but he was suffering no acute pain, he told 
me; he may even have dozed, as he lay 
there, his eyes opening and closing from 
time to time. Now and then the wind 
stirred the trees on the hili outside; the 
shadows slowly moved with the advancing 
night; otherwise all was stWl. But pres- 
ently he began to turn restlessly in the 
bed; his hands, hot with fever, strayed 
over the counterpane. When he spoke 
again, his mind was wandering a little. 

“I suppose you go back to Oxford at 
once, old fellow?” he said. “I should 
like to get back there, if it were only for 
a day. My mother is dead, you know; 
poor mother. Tie meadows down by the 
river, it would be cooler there than here; 
we might have another walk together. 
Lucy ‘6 

The words died away in a murmur; but 
all at once, half raising himself in bed: 
** No one has believed in me, no one has 
cared for me,” he said, in a strange, loud, 
solemn voice, such as | had never heard 
him use before; “and knowledge is igno- 
rance, and one drinks and drinks, and 
the eternal thirst is never quenched, 
never 

He looked round wildly, till his eyes 
falling on me in the imperfect light, grad- 
ually full consciousness returned. He 
lay back quietly. 

“Give me some water, will you, 
Frank?” he said in an exhausted voice. 

I did as he desired. 

“I must have been asleep, I think,” he 
said, as his head sank again on the pillow. 
* I should have liked to tell you all about 
my wanderings, Frank. I have wandered 
a good deal since we last met; but I sup- 
pose there won’t be time. What o’clock 
is it?” 

He felt feebly under the pillow for his 
watch.’ 1 went to the door, and, looking 


at my own watch by the candle outside, 
told him the hour. 

“It is later than I thought,” he said, 
and again lay silent, his face turned to the 
window. I sat down beside him, and 
took his hand in mine. He let it lie there. 
“ Strange,” he said again, “ one lives alone, 
and one dies alone; and yet human fel- 
lowship is sweet. | like to feel your hand 
in mine, Frank.” 

He was growing weaker. I could see 
it by the way his head lay on the pillow, 
and by the increasing difficulty with which 
he swallowed the cordial I gave him from 
time to time. I asked him presently 
whether he had any wishes I could fulfil. 

“ No,” he said at first; then, “ bury me 
here, of course,” he said; “one spot of 
earth is like another, and there is no one 
at home to mourn for me.” 

“ Don’t say that,” I said; “I——” I 
broke down, and, laying my head on the 
counterpane, cried like a girl. It dis- 
tressed him. 

“* Don’t,” he said twice; and in a minute 
I had conquered the weakness. “I have 
longed for death,” he said, “and now it 
hascome. Yes,I am glad todie. Some- 
thing was wrong between me and life; I 
could have made nothing of it. Death is 
best, and what comes.after.” 

* You do believe, Ambrose?” I cried. 
The words were involuntary ; for though 
the thought had been in my mind since I 
entered the room, I had not meant to utter 
it. He looked at me with eyes whose 
kindness and affection I can never forget. 

“ Good old Frank!” he said. “If you 
ever see Lucy,” he went on, after a pause, 
“tell her from me to go back to her par- 
ents. I have written to them; she will 
have no difficulty. Tell her so from me.” 

The room was growing darker; the 
moon had set. I could not make out the 
changes in his face any more. But he 
still kept it turned towards the window. 
“ How bright the stars are tonight!” he 
said once. “Surely we shall know.” And 
once again: “Soon I shall know.” Then 
a long silence. 

About midnight the doctor had come in, 
had laid his hand on his patient’s pulse, 
and gone without a word. I brought the 
light back into the room in the darkest 
hour before dawn; but Ambrose took no 
notice. About dawn he died. 


An hour later I went through the front 
door of the hotel, and out into the court- 





yard to breathe the morning air. The 
| night had been a terrible one to me; I did 
| not, until afterwards, know how terrible 
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and poignant. No, only in after years I 
came to understand what scales of self- 
sufficiency had fallen from my eyes, and 
that, from that day forward, I was a 
changed man. I went out into the court- 
yard, looking up at the morning sky, which 
had the pathos of the light that first dawns 
after one whom we love has died. The 
day would clear into brightness later on, 
but at that early hour everything was grey 
and misty; low vapors veiled the hills, a 
long line of mist marked the course of the 
little stream through the valley. As I 
crossed the courtyard on my way to the 
gates that shut it in from the road, one of 
them was pushed back, and a woman 
came towards me. She wore a veil that 
concealed her face; but, seeing me, she 
started, and by a sudden impulse, I sup- 
pose, threw it back. Then I saw who she 
was. 

“Lucy!” I said. 

The blood rushed to her face, then for- 
sook it. It was.a lovely face still, though 
strangely altered since I had last seen it. 
She stared at me uncertainly for a mo- 
ment. 

“*] didn’t expect to meet you, sir,” she 
said at last. ‘*I came to ask after Mr. 
Malet. Can you tell me how he is?” 

* He is dead,” I answered. 

She gave a cry, and dropped down on a 
bench by which we were standing. Fora 
long time she did not say a word, nor after 
that cry uttera sound. She sat with her 
hands clasped round her knees, gazing 
fixedly before her. A look of indescrib- 
able dreariness, rather than of grief, grad- 
ually overspread her face. As for me, 
who shall say what emotions I felt? I 
had once loved the girl — yes, 1 had loved 
her; and up in yonder room lay the man 
whose death she had caused. 

At last she spoke. 

**T wanted to see Mr. Malet again,” she 
said, in a low voice, without looking up. 
“I followed them; they didn’t know it. 
Can’t I see him now?” 

She rose as she spoke; but, before I 
could answer, dropped on to the seat 
again. 

* No, I couldn’t,” she said. “I never 
saw any one dead yet. I couldn’t go.” 

“ Lucy,” I said, “* Mr. Malet left a mes- 
sage for you. He bade me entreat you to 
go back to your parents. He had written 
to them, he said. You will have no diffi- 
culty with them.” 

Again she sat silent, gazing drearily 
before her. 

“Mr. Malet said the same to me,” she 
said at last. ‘ Of course he couldn’t un- 


derstand. It’s not only father and mother, 
it would be the neighbors, the whole life — 
no, I can never go home again — never!” 

She rose as she spoke, pulling down 
her veil, and drawing her cloak tightly 
round her against the chill morning air. 
I made one more effort, though what it 
cost me I could not say. It was a mo- 
ment surely for angels’ tongues to plead; 
and on my tongue the words seemed to 
weigh like lead. 

“Lucy,” I said, “surely Mr. Malet’s 
wish “6 

“Don’t!” she said very sharply, turn- 
ing from me. 

“ At least promise me,” I said, laying a 
detaining hand on her shoulder, “ that for 
his sake, as for your own, your life shall 
henceforward be different.” 

She turned suddenly, and seizing my 
hand, without looking at me, wrung it. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Merridew,” she said, 
and, turning from me, hurried to the gate. 
Outside, for one moment, she paused; her 
back was towards me, but I saw her 
shoulders move as with a convulsive sob. 
The next moment she had disappeared in 
the mist. 

Whither did she go? Alas, I have 
never known. But visiting in after years 
Ambrose Malet’s grave, I found laid on it 
afresh wreath of immortelles. A stranger 
had passed and left it there, I was told. 

ANONYMOUS. 





From The National Review. 
IRELAND UNDER HER OWN PARLIAMENX 


THERE is little in common between the 
Separatist movement conducted by Mr. 
Parnell and that associated in the last 
century with the name of Henry Grattan. 
With Mr. Parnell now, as with Grattan 
then, separation is a means to an end — 
but the ends have no resemblance. The 
agitation of 1779-82 was as distinctly 
commercial as the present agitation is 
agrarian; and while the Irish Gracchus 
of our time and his eighty-five votes are 
the Parliamentary expression of a desire 
to rob the Irish landlord, Grattan and his 
colleagues were land-owners almost to a 
man, and cherished as their own the in- 
terests of the proprietors of the soil. Had 
he lived a century later, Grattan would 
have looked with distrust on Mr. Parnell. 
An Irish Parliament would now be a ma- 
chine for enabling the tenant to plunder 
the proprietor; in 1782 it was sought as a 





safeguard against the commercial tyranny 
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of England. The freedom of trade that 
she had unwillingly conceded in 1779, she 
was suspected of intending to revoke at 
the first convenient opportunity; and to 
prevent that revocation a hundred thou- 
sand armed Irishmen united in compelling 
her to convert the phantom Irish Parlia- 
ment into areality. The spirit in which 
the agitation of 1779-82 was conducted 
was pithily expressed by those Dublin 
Volunteers who paraded the streets of 
their city with a couple of field-pieces, 
inscribed with the motto “ Free trade — 
or this.” 

From the reign of Charles II. onwards, 
the price that Ireland paid for her connec- 
tion with England was the surrender of 
her trade. While Dublin was vainly try- 
ing toextirpate Catholicism, Westminster, 
with more success, was legislating for the 
commercial ruin of Protestants and Cath- 
olics both. 

The missionary zeal of the Irish Par- 
liament found expression in the Irish 
penal laws. These practically offered the 
Catholic a choice between serfdom and 
conversion. He was shut out from Parlia- 
mentary and municipal life; could practise 
no profession but that of medicine, had 
not a vote, and could not makea will. At 
his death, the State took charge of his 
property, and divided it among his chil- 
dren; unless the eldest son consented to 
become a Protestant, in which case the 
worthy convert was rewarded with the 
whole estate. Especial care was taken to 
provide a substitute for the antiquated 
process of slaughter and confiscation by 
which the Irish Catholic in ruder times had 
been deprived of his property in the soil. 
Under the penal laws he could sell land, 
but was forbidden to buy it; if he risked 
money on a mortgage, he had no protec- 
tion but the honesty of his debtor; if he 
took a lease of any land, the lease was 
invalid. These provisions, if enforced to 
the letter, would have left hardly an acre 
in Catholic hands. Fortunately for the 
estated professors of the old religion, the 
feeling of their Protestant lords towards 
them softened wonderfully in the eighty- 
seven years that intervened between the 
expulsion of Catholics from the Irish Par- 
liament and the first alteration of the penal 
laws. For a time, indeed, the division 
between Protestant and Catholic was 
greater than that between Loyalist and 
Parnellite now. In the early years of the 
eighteenth century Irish Parliaments and 
viceroys had a set phrase by which they 
described four fifths of the Irish people ; 





ferred to as “the common enemy.” By 
the middle of the century the term had 
dropped into disrepute, and the penal laws 
were no longer strictly enforced ; in 1777 
the Catholic peers and gentry besought 
George III. for a relaxation of these laws, 
and the grandchildren of the men who had 
placed them on the statute-book joined 
with the petitioners in praying for this 
grace. Their common grudge against 
England had brought about a reconcilia- 
tion of the hereditary enemies; or, rather, 
they were content to suspend intestine 
warfare for a while, and combine in taking 
advantage of the distresses of a country 
that had persecuted both. 

The hatred of the Irish Protestant to 
England was greater in the early years of 
George III.’s reign than that of the Irish 
Catholic. England had encouraged the 
enactment of penal laws in 1703, but the 
coercive zeal of the Irish Parliament ex- 
ceeded her desires; and while she con- 
sented to the statutes, she was always 
unwilling to see them executed in their 
inhuman entirety. So long as the temper 
of the Irish Protestant continued to be 
that of a persecutor, it was to England 
and the English governors of Ireland that 
the distressed Catholic looked for what- 
ever protection he obtained. The Protes- 
tant, on the other hand, had been cruelly 
injured by the action of his mother coun- 
try. He hated her as the most selfish 
and unnatural of parents,-a harpy who, 
reversing the fable of the pelican, had 
nourished herself with her children’s 
blood. She had beggared him that she 
might enrich herself, had swept his ship- 
ping from the sea, destroyed his com- 
merce, and ruined his manufactures. It 
is difficult to find in the history of nations 
anything more grossly and meanly selfish 
than the commercial policy pursued by 
England towards Ireland; and it had the 
common fate of selfishness —it over- 
reached itself. The country that had re- 
fused her children in Ireland freedom of 
trade was forced, in the end, to grant them 
not only liberty to trade, but liberty to 
separate from her. 

“The conveniency of ports and harbors 
which nature bestowed so liberally on this 
kingdom,” wrote Swift, fifty years before 
the time of the Irish Volunteers, “is of no 
more use to us than a beautiful prospect 
toa man shut up inadungeon.” It was 
hardly an overstrained comparison; En- 
gland had labored to destroy the trade of 
Ireland, and with almost complete suc- 
cess. 


the Catholic population was habitually re-| Her first great blow was struck at the 
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Irish cattle-trade. As early as the reign 
of Charles II. English landowners took 
alarm at the influx of Irish cattle; and 
laws were passed by the English Parlia- 
ment, forbidding Ireland to export to us 
live stock of any kind, dead meat, and 
even butter and cheese. 

Deprived of their natural market in 
England, Irish breeders turned their 
attention to the woollen manufacture. 
Three-fourths of the island became a 
sheep walk, and its unequalled pastures, 
and the care bestowed in stocking them, 
resulted in the production of an excellent 
quality of wool. English, Scotch, and 
even foreign manufacturers were attracted 
to the country, capital was rapidly in- 
vested, and in a few years the Irish woollen 
industry gave employment to thousands 
of hands. English manufacturers began 
to tremble for their supremacy, and vehe- 
mently petitioned the English Parliament 
to protect their interests. Faithful to the 
maxim that a colony existed only for the 
benefit of the mother country, the Houses 
lent a ready ear to complaints of injury 
done to English trade; and in 1698 a 
Parliament was summoned at Dublin with 
the declared object of destroying the 
Irish industry. The lords justices in 
their opening speech informed the Irish 
people that England claimed the manufac- 
ture of woollens as her monopoly, and 
was imperially pleased that the sister 
island should cease from weaving them, 
and turn her attention instead to linen and 
hemp. The Irish Parliament reluctantly 
agreed to lay heavy duties on the export 
of woollens. Even this concession failed 
to satisfy; and in 1699 England framed 
an act prohibiting the export from Ireland 
of woollen fabrics. The industry was 
ruined, capital left the country, and mul- 
titudes of the Protestant population fol- 
lowed it. For many years there was a 
drain of the best blood, industrially speak- 
ing, of Protestant Ireland; and ten or 
twelve thousand emigrants of that reli- 
gion sometimes forsook the country in a 
year. As late as 1773, four thousand emi- 
grants sailed in twelve months from Bel- 
fast alone. 

Together with the ruin of the woollen 
manufacture, came the crushing restric- 
tions imposed on the attempts of Ireland 
to create a mercantile navy of her own. 
She was shut out from trade with the 
Continent, and as regarded the English 
colonies, linen fabrics were almost the 
only export admitted to her. Even this 
concession was restricted to white and 
brown linens, the exportation of checked, 





striped, and dyed materials being abso~ 
lutely prohibited. All direct importation 
from the colonies was forbidden; the 
goods that she required from them were 
to reach her by way of England, or not at 
all. The result was that Irish shipping 
either rotted in Irish harbors, or was em- 
ployed in carrying on a smuggling trade 
with France. 

A terrible despondency paralyzed the 
unhappy country. The Protestant settler, 
lately so active, had no heart to attempt 
the creation of a substitute for the ruined 
woollen manufacture; he foresaw that the 
day of its prosperity would give the signal 
for England to destroy it, as the woollen 
trade had been destroyed. The burden of 
supporting the population was cast almost 
wholly on the soil; and the soil, from a 
multitude of causes, proved unequal to 
the demand. There was hardly a year in 
which Ireland was not on the verge of 
famine; and when the harvest proved bad 
the famine came. In that of 1740-41 
nearly a tenth of the population was swept 
away; and everywhere might be seen 
wretches endeavoring to support life on 
the wild herbs of the field, and even on 
the nettles and docks that grew by the 
wayside. Fortunate was the peasant who 
possessed any cattle; he bled them from 
time to time, and boiled the blood drawn 
from the living animal with the weeds 
that he had yathered. 

With the disasters of the American War 
of Independence came the opportunity of 
Ireland. Many of the Protestant Irish 
whom England’s selfish commercial policy 
had ruined and driven from home were 
now in America, and hatred of the mother 
country enlisted them by the thousand in 
the armies of Congress. The Protestant 
who remained in Ireland was smarting 
under the memory of the same wrongs 
and animated by similar feelings of re- 
sentment. When France and Spain joined 
America, and the control of the sea 
passed for atime from England, he felt 
that the moment had come for his coun. 
try to attempt the recovery of her com- 
mercial freedom. A French invasion was 
in prospect. Ireland demanded an in- 
crease of her military establishment ; and 
the English government replied by con- 
fessing their inability to furnish it. Un- 
der the plea of organizing a means of 
national defence, the manhood of Prot- 
estant Ireland hastened to take up arms. 
Regiment after regiment of Volunteers 
was formed; the Irish peers and gentry 
placed themselves at their head ; and with 
this force to back him, Grattan, on the 
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12th of October, 1779, moved in the Irish 
Parliament: “ That itis by a free export 
the nation is now to be saved from im- 
pending ruin.” Flood, by turns his col- 
league and rival, proposed the substitu- 
tion of the words “free trade” for “free 
export,” and with this alteration the reso- 
lution was voted, nemine contradicente. 

Lord North and his colleagues had al 
ready France and America on their hands. 
Was a war with Ireland to be added? 
They questioned the viceroy, and the 
viceroy gave it as his opinion that, if the 
demand for free trade were resisted, the 
Irish Volunteers would fight. They al- 
ready numbered fifty thousand, and there 
were not five thousand English troops in 
the country. The Cabinet shrank from 
civil war at such a crisis; and the En- 
glish restrictions on Irish commerce were 
promptly and unconditionally repealed. 

For the moment, Irishmen of all classes 
united in a burst of thanksgiving. En- 
gland was warmly assured that her action 
had united the sister island to her forever 
by a tie that could not be broken —a tie 
of gratitude. Grattan devoted all his elo- 
quence to hymning the praise of the 
mother country; and the English viceroy, 
Lord Buckinghamshire, filled his letters 
to English ministers with predictions of 
the advent of an era of peace, prosperity, 
and contentment. This mood lasted a 
few months, and then the ineradicable 
Irish suspicion of England began once 
more to stir in patriot bosoms. 

The mother country had granted free 
trade rather than risk an Irish war. Was 
it to be expected that a concession forced 
from her in the moment of her deepest 
distress would be maintained when the 
Americans should have achieved their 
independence, and peace had been made 
with France and Spain? Grattan de- 
clared the contrary, and the suspicions of 
the nation responded tohim. A feeling 
spread through Ireland that, if commer- 
cial independence were to be preserved, 
the Irish Parliament must be free. The 
sentiment of never-dying gratitude that 
bound Irish hearts to England was for- 
gotten, and on April 19th, 1780, Grattan 
moved, in the Irish House of Commons, 
a declaration of the rights of Ireland. 

(1) That the king, with the consent of 
the Parliament of Ireland, was 
alone competent to enact laws to 
bind Ireland. 

(2) That Great Britain and Ireland was 
indissolubly united, but only under 
the tie of a common sovereign. 

The great patriot repeated his favorite 





declaration that England’s difficulty was 
Ireland’s opportunity. He pointed to the 
terms lately offered to the American in- 
surgents as a proof of what might be 
extorted from England’s fears, if only de- 
manded by an armed nation. The House 
tistened and wavered; but if it was patri- 
otic, it was still more corrupt; and: the 
viceroy had arguments at his command 
which, for the moment, outweighed those 
of Grattan. A judicious distribution of 
bribes, and the lavish promise of peer- 
ages and places, staved off the evil day; 
and the resolutions were defeated. 
Grattan fell back on the Volunteers. 
A cry arose that the Irish representatives 
were betraying the liberties of Ireland. 
Thousands of new patriots hastened to 
enrol themselves; meetings and reviews 
were held; and the sword of armed Ire- 
land was ostentatiously cast into the scale 
against the bribes of the viceroy. At 
first the House refused to be dictated to 
by an armed mob, and resolutions were 
passed censuring the action of the Vol- 
unteers. It was not long before this tem- 
per changed, and the Irisb Parliament 
consented to follow the lead of the na- 
tion; but during the sessions of 1780 and 
1781 honorable members were more amen- 


able to the seductions of the government. 


than to the threats of the patriots. 

A bill had been brought forward by Mr. 
Bushe creating a separate mutiny law for 
Ireland. In obedience to the instructions 
of the English ministry, the viceroy op- 
posed it; but the mind of the country 
was set on the measure, magistrates were 
everywhere liberating deserters arrested 
under the English Mutiny Act; and, in 
spite of Lord Buckinghamshire’s efforts, 
the bill was passed, and sent to London, 
The Privy Council struck out the provis- 
ion making it renewable at intervals of 
two years; and, having thus transformed 
it into a perpetual enactment, accepted 
and returned it. Not yet wholly obedient 
to popular sentiment, the Irish Parlia- 
ment agreed tothe English amendment, 
in spite af the protests of Grattan; and 
the Irish Mutiny Act was declared per- 
petual. In the same session the Irish 
supply bill included a duty on the import 
of loaf sugar. The Irish manufacturer 
had already discovered that free trade did 
not prevent his British rival from under- 
selling him in his own market, and a 
twelvemonth’s experience of his inability 
to compete with British capital and en- 
ergy had made him clamorous for protec- 
tion. Lord North’s government refused 
to agree to the imposts on British sugars; 
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and the Irish Parliament, by yielding the 
point, inflamed anew the frenzy of the 
Volunteers. They met to pass a series 
of resolutions, demanding for Ireland lib- 
erty to close her markets against English 
goods, and declaring that, without this 
protection of domestic industry, the re- 
peal of restrictions on Irish commerce, 
over which they had rejoiced so wildly a 
twelvemonth before, was a meaningless 
concession. At the same time the pass- 
ing of the perpetual Mutiny Act was point- 
ed to as a proof that, under its shelter, 
the army in Ireland was to be increased, 
and employed as an instrument for coerc- 
ing Irish patriots. Outside the walls of 
the Dublin Parliament this belief was 
general. Grattan brought forward a de- 
mand for the repeal of the provision that 
made the act perpetual, and, on his defeat, 
Flood followed him with a similar motion. 
It was in turn rejected; but the general 
support that during two stormy sessions 
the Irish Houses had accorded to the gov- 
ernment was plainly drawing to an end. 
Parliament had censured the Volunteers 
in 1780. In 1781 it addressed to them a 
vote of thanks, the only discernible justifi- 
cation of which lay in the fact that they 
were more numerous and importunate 
than ever. When the news of the surren- 
der of Cornwallis at Yorktown announced 
to Ireland that America had achieved her 
independence, the Separatists felt that the 
moment of their triumph was at hand. 
The Catholics, whose antipathy to all 
with which their Protestant neighbors 
sympathized had induced them, as late as 
1775, to transmit through the viceroy an 
address to George III. expressive of their 
loyalty to England and detestation of the 
rebellion in America, were now of another 
mind. They had aided the Volunteer 
movement by liberal subscriptions, and 
were only deterred from forming regi- 
meats of Catholic patriots by the danger 
of exciting the jealousy of their late tyrants 
and present allies. Some recognition of 
their cordial attitude was due to them; 
and, at the instance of Grattan, the Vol- 
unteers conceded it. In February, 1782, 
delegates from the various regiments of 
Ulster assembled at Dungannon, to urge 
the demand for Irish independence, and 
to the resolutions voted on this subject 
the meeting appended a declaration that, 
‘“‘as Irishmen, Christians, and Protes- 
tants,” they rejoiced in that repeal of the 
most oppressive penal laws which had 
signalized the year 1778. It was plain 
that, if an independent Parliament were 
conceded, a further relaxation of the 





penal laws would follow ; but on the great 
question of the political emancipation of 
the Catholics, Protestant opinion was di- 
vided. Of the triumvirate that in 1782 
led the Protestant Separatists, Grattan 
was heartily in favor of conceding to the 
Irish Catholics every political privilege 
enjoyed by the dominant caste, while 
Flood and Lord Charlemont were dis- 
posed to deny them even the exercise of 
the elective franchise. For the moment, 
however, the necessity of supporting the 
demand for Parliamentary independence 
with the full strength of Ireland led both 
Flood and Charlemont to acquiesce in 
Grattan’s policy of encouraging Catholic 
hopes. 

Already, before the Dungannon meet- 
ing, a member of the patriot party had 
taken charge of a fresh Catholic Relief 
Bill. The measure was subsequently 
separated into two bills; one allowing 
Catholics to purchase land and to be- 
queath property, the other conferring on 
them the right of educating their children 
in their own religion. While the fate of 
these compliances with the spirit of the ° 
time was still in abeyance, Grattan, fresh 
from the enthusiasm of Dungannon, once 
more proposed to the Irish Parliament to 
declare itself independent of England. 
He was opposed by the ablest of the 
steady supporters of government, Fitzgib- 
bon, afterwards Earl of Clare, who pointed 
out to the perplexed House that, if they 
denied the authority of the English Par- 
liament to legislate for Ireland, they re- 
pudiated the title on which the Protestant 
ownership of much of the soil of Ireland 
was based. Either this argument, or the 
fact that a majority of the members were 
practically in the pay of the government, 
prevailed over Grattan’s eloquence ; and 
the Irish House of Commons acknowl- 
edged its dependency on England by one 
hundred and thirty-seven votes to sixty- 
eight. 

The rage of the patriots grew fiercer 
and fiercer. They paraded daily in uni- 
forms of every color of the rainbow; the 
press was filled with incendiary senti- 
ments ; and various of the leaders of the 
movement, including, it would seem, even 
Grattan himself, hinted in private at their 
readiness to draw the sword. In the 
mean time, the Irish viceroy, Lord Car- 
lisle, was negotiating for acompromise, on 
terms somewhat short of absolute separa- 
tion. Had Lord North’s government re- 
mained in power, it is probable that the 
viceroy’s efforts would have been crowned 
with success; but the disaster at York- 











after a narrow escape from a vote of no 
confidence, he announced the resignation 
of his Cabinet. The Whigs came into 
office; Lord Carlisle’s negotiations fell 
through; and Rockingham and Fox sent 
over the Duke of Portland as viceroy, in 
the full confidence that his Grace would 
be able to appease the Separatists, while 
refusing them separation. 

The Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone is 
by no means an original product of his 
genius. Charles James Fox anticipated 
it more than a century ago. The great 
Whig orator, while in opposition, testified 
towards Irish disaffection sentiments as 
benignant.as those of Mr. Gladstone ; and, 
when in office, vacillated in the same mis- 
chievous fashion between conciliation and 
coercion. His language in the English 
House of Commons, when opposing Lord 
North, had rendered services to the party 
led by Grattan even superior to those that 
Mr. Gladstone, within the last ten years, 
has rendered Mr. Parnell. Fox was now 
a leading member of the English govern- 
ment, and Grattan and his followers, re- 
membering how warmly he had pleaded 
their cause, anticipated at the hands of 
the Whigs nothing short of the immediate 
concession of Irish independence. 

Hardly had the Duke of Portland landed 
in Ireland, when he found that his mission 
was a failure. The news from America 
and the menacing attitude of the Irish 
Volunteers had already shaken the fidelity 
of the government majority in the Irish 
Parliament; the accession of Fox and the 
Whigs to power confirmed them in their 
inclination to desert to the side of Fox’s 
friends, the patriots. When Grattan, on 
April 16th, 1782, rose for the last time 
to move his declaration of Irish indepen- 
dence, it was not asa leader cheering on 
his forces to battle that he spoke, but as 
the same leader when the victory is won. 
“Ireland,” he began, “is now a nation. 
In that character I hail her, and, bowing 
the knee to her august presence, I say, 
Esto perpetua.” The House frantically 
applauded the intimation and the rhapsody 
that followed it; the vote of two months 
before was cancelled by acclamation; and 
the Irish House of Lords, following the 
example of the Commons, repudiated all 
connection with Great Britain but the tie 
of a common sovereign, and declared that 
only the lrish Parliament was competent 
to legislate for Ireland. 

The Whig government hesitated for a 
moment between coercion and submission, 
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town was fatal to the Tory premier, and, | 


repealed, so far as it constituted the En- 
glish Privy Council a tribunal for sitting 
in judgment on Irish bills, and along with 
it went the act of George I. that asserted 
the authority of the English Parliament to 
legislate for Ireland. Ireland believed 
herself to be, as Grattan had said, at last 
a nation; and Grattan himself was, for a 
few months, the darling of every Irish 
heart. A reward of £100,000 was pro- 
posed for his services by the grateful 
legislature that had so long allowed the 
pay and peerages of the lord lieutenant to 
outweigh his patriotic eloquence, and he 
finally accepted half the sum. 

In the ensuing session the emancipated 
Parliament addressed itself zealously to 
the task of legislation, and, for the most 
part, did admirable work. The price of 
Catholic support was paid, and the late 
victim of the penal laws acquired the right 
to buy land and make a will, tg worship 
free from restraint, and to bring up his 
children in his own faith. Irish judge- 
ships ceased to be tenable during the 
sovereign’s pleasure, and their holders 
were placed on an equal footing with the 
English bench. The Irish Presbyterian 
had been relieved, in 1779, from the hard- 
ships of the Test Act; his claim to be 
married by a clergyman of his own per- 
suasion was now conceded. On two points 
Parliament showed itself hostile to popular 
feeling. It was composed of landlords 
and placemen, and had no inclination to 
tax absentees or reform boroughs. The 
non-resident landlord, who drained the 
country of its money and left his estates 
in the hands of middle-men, had long been 
the greatest curse of Ireland, and in the 
days before separation patriot members 
were loud in censuring him; but when a 
proposal was made, in 1783, to tax absen- 
tees, it was rejected by one hundred and 
eighty-four votes to twenty-two. Against 
electoral reform the Irish House of Com- 
mons was still more stubbornly set, and 
its attitude on this question speedily 
brought it into collision with the Volun- 
teers. 

These heroes were no longer at the 
beck of Grattan. Within six months of 
his Parliamentary triumph, the darling of 
Ireland had become one of the most un- 
popular of [rishmen, and the late recipient 
of a nation’s bounty had suffered a pelting 
at the hands of the Dublin mob. “If the 
Athenian government,” wrote his son and 
biographer (meaning by government the 
practice of ostracism), ‘*had accompanied 
the popular frenzy of the day, Mr. Grattan 
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to America.” His unpopularity was the 
work of Flood. That very venal patriot 
had long been jealous of his colleague’s 
stainless reputation and superior influ- 
ence, and he now contrived to deal a dex- 
terous blow at Grattan and England both. 
The liberation of Ireland, he declared in 


Parliament, had been managed in a bun-. 


gling fashion. Thesimple repeal of Poyn- 
ings’ Act and the Act of George I. was 
insufficient. At the first favorable op- 
portunity the English Parliament would 
undoubtedly re-enact these statutes, and, 
with the help of the English forces in 
Ireland, once more enslave the Irish na- 
tion. Flood’s remedy was to demand 
from the mother country a declaration that 
she renounced forever the claim to legis- 
late for Ireland. With the indignation of 
an author who hears his work condemned, 
Grattan hotly combated the proposal, and 
argued that to demand from England an 
express renunciation of her right to legls- 
late was, in fact, to admit that such aright 
existed, whereas the simple repeal of the 
Act of George I. was a silent admission 
on the part of the English Parliament 
that it had usurped the authority the act 
assigned to it. Logically he had the bet- 
ter of the dispute; but the Irish Volun- 
teers and people, in whose mind suspicion 
of England, when once aroused, swallowed 
up all other sentiments as rapidly as 
Aaron’s serpent devoured those of the 
magicians, took part against him and with 
Flood. To increase their clamor, Lord 
Mansfield, at this unfortunate moment, 
gave judgment in an Irish appeal case 
that had been long before the English 
courts. A wildcry arose that Ireland was 
betrayed, and the English government 
could only silence it by hurrying through 
Parliament a bill that expressly recog- 
nized the independence of the Irish courts 
of law. The net result of the whole busi- 
ness was that Grattan’s popularity forth- 
with sank to zero, and Flood, a few years 
before the tool of the government, took 
his place as the idol of the hour. “ Mr. 
Flood,” exclaimed the enthusiastic * Hu- 
manity Martin,” in the Irish House of 
Commons, “is the greatest character that 
has ever adorned this country -a char- 
acter not to be profaned by the tongues of 
impious men.” Yet, atthat very moment, 
the ornament of Ireland was secretly ne- 
gotiating with the viceroy, and perfectly 
ready to desert to the side of the govern- 
ment if only English ministers would 
come up to his terms. 

It was not long before a new instance 
of English perfidy provoked the fury of 
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the Irish people. The bitter conviction 
forced itself on the minds of patriots that, 
while the House of Commons continued 
unreformed, the independence that the 
country had armed itself to secure was 
little better than a sham. In the Irish 
Lower House there sat exactly three hun- 
dred members, sixty-four for the counties 
of Ireland, and no fewer than two hundred 
and thirty-six for the boroughs. Of the 
borough seats one hundred and seventy- 
six, or a majority of the whole House, 
were the property of individual bishops, 
peers, and commoners, and were bought 
and sold in the most open manner, being 
sometimes parted with outright and some- 
times leased to the purchaser for a single 
Parliament. The buyer’s design was 
commonly to reimburse himself by the 
sale of his vote, and, as the Irish govern- 
ment was the only buyer of votes, a result 
ensued that, had Grattan been a practical 
statesman, he would have foreseen as the 
certain consequence of his success. On 
questions that did not affect their own 
pockets the majority in the House were 
all ready to sell themselves to the English 
viceroy, and, at an exorbitant cost to her- 
self, England, for eighteen years to come, 
contrived to govern Ireland by bribing 
Irish Parliaments. The taint spread 
even beyond the region of politics. When 
the first appeal case came before the Irish 
House of Lords, Lord Strangford, the 
Dean of Down, was proved to have offered 
his conscience for sale to one of the par- 
ties to the suit, and lost his privilege of 
voting as a peer of Parliament in conse- 
quence. 

It was certain that the government had 
no disposition to part with the command 
of Irish politics that an unreformed House 
of Commons gave it; and the House itself 
prized as the most precious of Ireland’s 
commodities her rotten boroughs. Flood, 
who, as the successor to Grattan’s influ- 
ence, headed the agitation for reform, fell 
back on Grattan’s old allies, the Volun- 
teers. On September 6th, 1783, a second 
convention assembled at Dungannon, and 
a daring scheme was agreed upon for 
overawing the treacherous representatives 
by whom the dearest rights of Irishmen 
were betrayed for place and pay to the 
enemy beyond St. George’s Channel. 
This was the creation of a body of three 
hundred delegates, matching the number 
of the House of Commons, whose func- 
tion it should be to assemble in Dublin 
and coerce Parliament into the acceptance 
of Flood’s Reform Bill. 

Under the protection of an armed mul- 
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titude of patriots, this illegitimate Parlia- 
ment accordingly met in November, 1783. 
The Rotunda had been selected for its 
Sittings, and thither the deputies were 
escorted by the Dublin Artillery Volun- 
teers, whose guns the blasphemous wit of 
Napper Tandy had decorated with the 
sentence from the Liturgy, “ Open thou 
our mouths, O Lord, and our lips shall 
show forth Thy praise.” So completely 
eclipsed, for the time being, was the pop- 
ularity of Grattan, that one of the dele- 
gates —the premier ruffian of Ireland, 
“ Fighting Fitzgerald ” — laid an ambush 
of patriots for him, and the liberator possi- 
bly escaped death at the hands of the lib- 
erated by happening to dine that evening 
at the Castle. 

In spite of the cannon of the Volunteers 
and the rival assembly of representatives 
sitting on the other side of the Liffey, the 
House stood firm. Flood’s bill for the 
abolition of rotten boroughs was rejected 
by a majority of two to one. “It comes to 
us,” said Fitzgibbon, “ under the mandate 
of a military congress.” The congress in 
question met to deliberate on the course 
that Irish patriots should adopt; and the 
counsels of its moderate members, and 
perhaps the fact that the military estab- 
lishment of Ireland had been recently in- 
creased, turned its decisions to the side of 
prudence. Not for the only time in his- 
tory, the mountain of Irish agitation 
brought forth a mouse —the three hun- 
dred delegates adjourned, szuze die, after 
agreeing on a petition to the king. 

It was in this session of 1783 that the 
memorable encounter between Grattan 
and Flood supplied for the benefit of pos- 
terity a happy example of the temper and 
manners of the Irish Parliament. “Iam 
not,” declared Flood tauntingly, “a men- 
dicant patriot bought by his country fora 
sum of money, and who sold his country 
for prompt payment.” Grattan sprang to 
his feet; and, under cover of Parliamen- 
tary forms, retaliated with a vindictive por- 
trait of his adversary. ‘Suppose him a 
great egotist, his honor equal to his am- 
bition; and I will stop him and say” — 
looking Flood in the face as he spoke: 
“*Sir, your talents are not so great as 
your life has been infamous. You were 
silent for years, and silent for money. 
You can be trusted by no man. The peo- 
ple cannot trust you. The ministers can- 
not trust you... . You tell the nation it 
is ruined by other men, while it is sold by 
you. I, therefore, tell you, in the face of 
the country, and before all the world, and 
to your beard — you are not an honest 





man!’” Flood naturally challenged his 
brother patriot after hearing this ; but was 
thought to have taken no great pains to 
avoid being arrested, and the projected 
duel ended in a binding-over to keep the 
peace. 

In 1784, Flood again brought forward 
his motion for reform, and Grattan sup- 
ported it on principle; but leave to intro- 
duce a bill was refused by one hundred 
and fifty-nine votes to eighty-five. In 
1785, Irish Parliamentary patriots were 
employed for a great part of the session 
in furious abuse of England, the provoca- 
tion being the attempt of Pitt to negotiate 
a commercial union between the two coun- 
tries. The young premier, true to the 
spirit of his master, Adam Smith, wished 
to see England and Ireland placed on the 
same commercial footing; but the hostility 
of English mercantile and manufacturing 
interests compelled him to modify his first 
proposals, and the treaty he ultimately 
submitted to the Dublin Parliament was 
denounced by every patriot, from Grattan 
downwards. The Irish government found 
that their salaried majority of placemen 
and pensioners could not be relied on to 
pass the bill, and prudently withdrew it. 
Ireland was left to do as she liked with 
her trade, and her pleasure was to nurse 
her feeble industries by protection. Nor 
did home products escape taxation. ‘So 
universal is the present system of national 
taxation, and so many objects does it em- 
brace,” says a Dublin newspaper of 1788, 
‘“*that there are few articles, either neces- 
saries or superfluities, that are not subject 
to an impost.” Whiskey, of course, con- 
tributed largely to the national exchequer ; 
and a curious picture of Ireland’s lawless 
condition in the golden age that Mr. Par- 
nell looks back to is afforded by the ac- 
count of an inspector of excise, with two 
companies of the 27th Regiment, and as 
many field-pieces, marching in this same 
year, 1788, to the attack of an old castle, 
where, for years, an illegal distillery had 
been openly carried on. 

“Treland is now a nation.” Grattan’s 
words of 1782 were as delusive as the 
benefits that he had conferred on his 
unhappy country. Ireland was never 
farther from being a nation than under 
her own Parliament; the ancient hatreds 
that seemed to have died away while the 
battle was being fought with England 
revived as soon as it was won, Church- 
man quarrelled with Presbyterian; and 
the two agreed in refusing political eman- 
cipation to the Catholic. The Catholics 
themselves were divided into two parties ; 
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there were the nobles, gentry, and traders, 
for the most part loyal to the English con- 
nection ; and behind these the mass of the 
peasantry, nourished, as their children are 
nourished to-day, on legends of English 
oppression, and regarding themselves as 
the rightful owners of the soil, It was 
among these ignorant, wayward, passion- 
ate masses that hatred of England was 
fiercest; and Grattan’s remedy for the 
disease was to give them votes and allow 
them to fill the Irish House of Commons 
with mouthpieces of their demands. He 
had persuaded himself — miradile dictu! 
— that the possession of a vote and the 
privilege of sending Catholics to the Irish 
Parliament would work a_ miraculous 
change in the temper of the disaffected 
Catholic population; and the supreme 
blessing he longed to confer on Ireland 
was the creation of a truly national Parlia- 
ment, where Catholic should work in har- 
mony with Protestant, and the two shouid 
vie in loyalty to the English crown. It 
was a magnificent dream; but, fortunately 
for the unity of the empire, Catholic eman- 
cipation was not fully accomplished until 
Ireland had long ceased to possess a Par- 
liament of her own. 

The great year of the Irish Parliament 
was 1793. Before its close the Catholic 
had acquired a vote; nominally through 
the action of the Irish Houses, really be- 
cause Pitt had issued a mandate that the 
Dublin Parliament obeyed. Pitt’s motives 
for the part he played in Irish affairs of 
that year were singularly mixed; but two 
influences predominated —the dread of 
seeing the whole body of Catholics com- 
bine in disloyalty, and the desire of forc- 
ing on the Union. 

By 1793, the Society of United Irishmen 
had been fully constituted. It originated 
among the discontented demagogues 
whose attempts to reform Parliament in 
spite of itself had been defeated; and its 
object was to unite the Catholics of the 
south and the Presbyterians of Ulster 
against England and the Churchmen. 
From the day of its birth the Society had 
looked to France. Before 1789, its found- 
ers might be seen drinking the health of 
Louis XVI. on their knees; after the fall 
of the Bastille they became admirers of 
Marat and Robespierre, and learnt the Ca 
Ira. Their hope was to establish an Irish 
republic, with the help of France; and 
in anticipation of the day when French 
troops should land, they drilled patriots 
and stored up arms. Had Grattan been 
a clear-sighted statesman, he would have 
recognized the Society as the natural off- 
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spring of 1782; had the United Irishmen 
been grateful sons, they would have set 
up the bust of Grattan at their meetings 
and have drunk the health of that patriot 
as their true parent. It was from Grattan 
they learnt the lesson that Catholic and 
Protestant might be induced to combine 
against England; and the disloyalty of 
Volunteer and United Irishman was, at 
bottom, the same. Grattan’s declaration, 
made in the session of 1785, is on record: 
“If ever the question was presented to 
Ireland whether the empire or the Irish 
constitution was to be sacrificed, I, as an 
Irishman, would say, ‘Perish the em- 
pire!’” 

At first there was real danger that the 
movement would become a national one. 
The Ulster Presbyterians had bitter 
grudges, political and religious, against 
the Irish Churchmen; and the farmers of 
Ulster, in especial, had been worse than 
harshly treated by theirlandlords. When 
a lease fell in, exorbitant fines were de- 
manded for its renewal; and if the tenant 
could not raise the money, the farm was 
let over his head, and he was mercilessly 
evicted. In many cases the incoming oc- 
cupiers were Catholics; and thus a con- 
siderable Catholic population was added 
to Ulster. The evicted Protestant was 
divided between hatred of the landlord 
who had ruined him and hatred of the 
papist who had taken his place; and 
while he was swayed by these feelings, 
the United Irishmen approached him with 
their proposals. Join with us to over- 
throw the landlords, they said; and when 
the victory is won, Catholics and Presby- 
terians can arrange terms on which they 
may live at peace. Many Ulster men 
listened; and the brotherhood of Irish 
republicans soon possessed a formidable 
organization in that province, 

Meanwhile, the Irish Catholics — even 
the most intelligent and loyal of their 
body—had grown dissatisfied with the 
measure of relief conceded to them. The 
gratitude with which they hailed the re- 
peal of the penal laws died a natural death 
in the course of a few years, and was suc- 
ceeded by a passionate craving for the 
possession of political power. Grattan, 
and the few members of the Dublin Par- 
liament who shared his views, were eager 
to concede their claims. Not so the great 
majority of the House. When a member 
presented a petition in 1792 in favor of 
the Catholics, it was rejected by two hun- 
dred and eight votes against twenty-five. 
Grattan exerted all his eloquence in vain. 
“I could hardly obtain a hearing,” he 
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wrote toafriend. “As to Denis Browne, 
they would not listen to him.” The cor- 
poration of Dublin passed a vote of thanks 
to the majority. 

Pitt now interfered. The viceregal gov- 
ernment had spies in the most secret 
councils of the United Irishmen, and 
transmitted to England regular accounts 
of their proceedings. It was plain to the 
English premier that there was danger of 
the Catholics throwing themselves into 
the movement ew masse. He determined 
to conciliate them, and at the same time 
to bring the union of the two Parliaments 
one step nearer. It is doing no injustice 
to Pitt’s memory to believe that in sup- 
porting Catholic claims he sought to work 
on the fears of the Protestants. He fore- 
saw that when the Catholic had become a 
political power the ruling caste of Irish- 
men would be less hostile to a Parlia- 
mentary union with England, in whose 
strength alone they could find protection; 
and with this object in view, he was pre- 
pared to grant the franchise to the Cath- 
olics, and even to go to the length of 
admitting them to Parliament —a con- 
cession that could do little harm while 
that Parliament was unreformed. 

The session of 1793 opened. To the 
amazement of the House, the claims of 
the Irish Catholics were pressed by the 
lord lieutenant in a speech from the 
throne. Oblivious of the vote of the pre- 
ceding year, the troop of placemen and 
pensioners followed their paymaster’s 
lead; and the elective franchise was con- 
ferred on Catholics. 

The acquisition of the franchise only 
made the latter more eager for seats in 
Parliament. They strongly urged their 
claim; and it was favored by a majority 
of the English Whigs. In 1794, the rad- 
icalism of Fox influenced the aristocratic 
Whigs to desert him and league them- 
selves with Pitt; and they pressed on 
their new ally the expediency of consider- 
ing whether further concessions could be 
made to the Irish Catholics. Grattan was 
taken into the counsels of the Cabinet. 
He came to London and saw Pitt, who 
hinted that, while the government would 
not bring forward a bill themselves, they 
would not oppose it if brought forward by 
others. Grattan returned home persuaded 
that the day of the final emancipation of 
the Catholics was at hand; and Lord 
Fitzwilliam, a Whig peer whose senti- 
ments on the Catholic question were those 
of Grattan, was sent to Dublin as lord 
lieutenant. 

Had Fitzwilliam refrained from inter- 





ference with the great families that fat- 
tened on the plunder of Ireland, Catholic 
emancipation might have been secured; 
and Pitt would undoubtedly have proceed- 
ed to force on a union of the two Parlia- 
ments. Unluckily for the Catholics, Fitz- 
william commenced an attack on Irish 
placemen. The Irish chancellor, Fitzgib- 
bon, withstood him; and a political duel 
ensued between the two, each manceu- 
vring to oust the other. An adroit stroke 
secured the victory to Fitzgibbon, who 
entered into communication with a sec- 
tion of the English Cabinet that was 
opposed to the Catholic demands, and 
through these, reached the ear of the 
king. George III. readily listened to the 
suggestion that to sanction the entrance 
of Catholics into Parliament would be a 
breach of his coronation oath, and put his 
veto on the project. Pitt deferred to the 
will of the sovereign; and peremptory 
instructions were sent to Fitzwilliam to 
desist from any encouragement of the 
Catholic claims. 

Unfortunately, Fitzwilliam had already 
committed himself. A _ bill had been 
promptly introduced by Grattan, and un- 
der the patronage of the lord lieutenant, 
was read a first time unopposed. This 
was more than the viceroy’s instructions 
warranted; and mutual recriminations en- 
sued between Fitzwilliam and the English 
Cabinet, resulting in his speedy recall. 
With his departure closed the era of con- 
ciliation. The bill for repealing absolutely 
all penalties and disabilities affecting Ro- 
man Catholics was thrown out of the Irish 
Parliament on the second reading; and 
an outburst of popular feeling was an- 
swered by conferring on the magistracy 
extensive powers for dealing with sedi- 
tion. 

Fortunately for government, the United 
Irishmen were no longer united. Dis- 
trust of their Catholic allies had prevailed 
with the Ulster men; and they converted 
their share of the movement for liberating 
Ireland into a crusade for the expulsion 
of Papists from Ulster. A reign of terror 
set in throughout the north of Ireland. 
The Catholic farmers and cottiers were 
warned to quit their holdings; and when 
they refused, their houses were attacked, 
and the occupants savagely beaten and 
sometimes murdered outright. In their 
desperation the Catholics took up arms; 
and the year that saw Grattan’s Emanci- 
pation Bill rejected, also saw the Battle of 
the Diamond, a skirmish in which victory 
remained with the Protestants. The same 
night the first Orange Lodge was founded: 
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and scores of others were speedily added. 
Such a movement was practically a decla- 
ration that Ireland was in a state of civil 
war. 

Throughout the remaining three prov- 
inces the Catholics, in their turn, were 
arming and organizing fast. There were 
very few troops in Ireland; the English 
government would not, or could not, send 
more; and the Irish executive was forced 
to fall back on the Protestant yeomanry. 
With the brutal Carhampton at their head, 
these were let loose on the peasantry, and 
troops of them scoured the country, com- 
mitting every conceivable outrage under 
color of searching for hidden arms. The 
yeomanry lived at free quarters in houses 
of the better class, and burnt the poorer 
sort. The peasant suspected of conceal- 
ing arms was flogged into declaring where 
they were hidden; or sometimes his tor- 
mentors hanged him and cut him down 
before life was extinct, repeating the chok- 
ing until he confessed. Then, with a 
back bleeding from the lash or a throat 
bruised by the rope, he was left to curse 
his tyrants among the ruins of his cabin; 
often to listen to a wife or daughter com- 
plaining of wrongs still fouler than his 
own. 

Like his friend Burke, Grattan pos- 


sessed in a pre-eminent degree the first of 
social virtues, a sympathy with his fellow- 


men. In the Irish House of Commons 
he poured forth passionate denunciations 
of the cruelties with which the search for 
arms had been attended; but to no pur- 
pose. The House responded by passing 
a bill of indemnity to shield the crimi- 
nals. Weapons, however, continued to be 
sent into the country from America and 
France; and in 1797 General Lake was 
ordered to disarm Ulster, where the whole 
of the Catholic population and those of 
the Protestants who still clung to the 
cause of United Ireland were ripe for 
rebellion. The scenes of two years earlier 
were repeated; and fifty thousand mus- 
kets, twenty-two cannon, and seventy 
thousand pikes passed into loyal hands. 

Before this, the United Irishmen had 
played their best card and had lost. In 
1796, Hoche’s fleet of invasion was scat- 
tered by a December tempest; and al- 
though eighteen ships reached the ren- 
dezvous in Bantry Bay, the vessel was 
not among them that carried the great 
republican general. In his absence the 
French did nothing. 

Had Hoche and his fifteen thousand 
veterans landed, there would have been 
an Irish Saint Bartholomew. There were 
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still few regular troops in the country, 
and the French might well have led on 
their allies to victory ; but most assuredly 
they could not have restrained them from 
converting it into massacre. The whole 
power of the priesthood could not have 
restrained them, and yet it was even 
greater then than now, and at that very 
moment was being exerted on the side of 
order; for horror of the French Revolu- 
tion had made Irish priests, for the most 
part, prefer the tyranny of heretic England 
to alliance with infidel France. The 
priests could keep their flocks quiet while 
the invader was still in his ships; but 
had he landed —— “I know my country- 
men,” said General Clarke, an Irishman 
in the service of the Directory, to Wolfe 
Tone, when the founder of the United 
Irishmen was in Paris seeking French 
aid: “ I know what will happen if the peas- 
antry are let loose.” ‘Shocking things, 
no doubt,” was the answer, “but the op- 
pressors of Ireland well deserve them.” 
Tone’s opinion of the deserts of Irish 
landlords was more than shared by the 
wretched creatures who had undergone 
the discipline of Carhampton and his yeo- 
manry; and when all is said that can be 
said of the many good qualities of the 
Irish peasant, the fact remains that at the 


.end of last century he was a savage rather 


than a civilized being, and revenged his 
wrongs, when opportunity offered, with all 
a savage’s ferocity. 

The French fleet sailed away; and the 
Irish executive, conscious of a great dan- 
ger and a narrow escape from it, addressed 
itself vigorously to the task of unearthing 
concealed arms and laying hands on the 
leaders of the United Irishmen. Early in 
1798, eighteen of these pests were trapped 
in Dublin. Their arrest precipitated the 
long-organized and long-delayed explo- 
sion; and on May 28th the Irish Rebel- 
lion began with the treacherous massacre 
of a party of militia at Prosperous, near 
Dublin. In the absence of the hated 
French a few priests were drawn into the 
rising, and became the most ferocious of 
its leaders. The peasantry of Wexford, 
Kildare, and Wicklow, were speedily in 
arms; and a camp that served also fora 
prison and a slaughter-house, was formed 
by the rebels on Vinegar Hill. 

For the next three weeks its occupants 
went mad with the delight of shedding 
Protestant blood. A mock court was ap- 
pointed to try the prisoners brought into 
camp; and from the ruined windmill, 
where it held its sittings, the condemned 
were led out to the pikes that waited for 
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them. The cruelties of Vinegar Hill were 
imitated ona smaller scale in every dis- 
trict that the rebels occupied. In at least 
one instance they were surpassed. After 
nearly ninety years, it is not forgotten by 
the Orangemen of Ireland that, on the 
day of the battle of New Ross, a division 
of the Irish army stopped in its flight 
from the field to set fire to a barn crammed 
with Protestants, and guarded it with their 
pikes till the victims of this frightful azo 
da fé were burnt or suffocated. 

The rebels received more mercy than 
they gave — thanks chiefly to a change of 
viceroys. On the 21st of June, General 
Lake stormed their camp at Vinegar Hill; 
and the day before there had landed at 
Dublin a lord lieutenant who mistook a 
maddened peasantry, burning with hatred 
of the owners of the soil, for Irish converts 
to the doctrines put forth in the “ Rights 
of Man.” Persuaded that the people had 
been misled by Jacobin missionaries, 
Lord Cornwallis determined to spare them 
as much as possible, and hang their lead- 
ers. Such a policy effectually seconded 
the victory of Lake; and while the heads 
of Harvey, Colclough, Grogan, and their 
brother chiefs were being set to blacken 
on spikes in the July sun, the mass of 
their followers were dispersing sullenly to 
their homes. 

Ireland quieted, the Irish Parliament, 
at the instance of the viceroy, committed 
suicide. The negotiations that preceded 
the act took nearly two years; for the 
shrewd patriots who had a country to sell, 
naturally wanted a good price for her. 
Their greed and impudence confounded 
the viceroy, who soon learned to look on 
the Parliament in the light of a cess-pool 
that he had been sent to cleanse. “] 
long,” he wrote, “*to kick those whom my 
public duty obliges me to court. My oc- 
cupation is to negotiate with the most 
corrupt people under heaven. I despise 
and hate myself every hour for engaging 
in such dirty work, and am supported only 
by the reflection that without a union the 
British empire must be destroyed.” 

June, 1800, saw the long bargaining at 
an end, and the Treaty of Union accepted 
by the Irish Lords and Commons. The 
English Houses promptly ratified it; and 
on the Ist of. August George III. gave 
his royal assent to the act that undid the 
work of 1782. Atacost of millions, En- 
gland had bought back her concessions ; 





and the course of events has since taught 
her that the Union was worth the money. 

The eloquent patriot who in 1782 had 
hailed Ireland as a nation, uttered pathetic 
and impassioned laments over what he 
was pleased to call her corpse. To Grat- 
tan the miserable history of eighteen years 
had taught no lesson. He still believed 
that the changes of 1782 only failed to 
bring peace in their train because they 
did not go far enough; that in a reformed 
and national Irish Parliament a Catholic 
majority would hold out the right hand of 
fellowship to Protestant landlords; that 
the hunger of the peasant for the land 
could be appeased by giving him a vote 
and letting him return Catholic members 
to the House of Commons on College 
Green. We may judge by the light of 
recent history if the event would have 
been as he imagined. If the Ireland to 
which Mr. Gladstone has_ successively 
sacrificed the Church and the landlord as 
peace-offerings is so disloyal to-day, what 
would have been her temper had Church 
and landed interest been handed over to 
her tender.mercies at the end of the last 
century? It tempts an Englishman to 
forgive the old Dublin Parliament its 
many sins when he reflects that it refused 
to follow Grattan in the paths of Reform 
and Catholic Emancipation. The venal 
majorities that voted in obedience to the 
orders of English viceroys.prevented the 
disruption of the empire; and Grattan, in 
his great love for his country, would have 
cut her wholly adrift from England, at the 
same time putting the Irish landlord in 
the power of the peasant, with a tender 
entreaty to the latter to forget the past. 

“ England,” said Hussey Burgh in 1779, 
“has sown her laws like dragons’ teeth, 
and they have sprung up in armed men.,’’ 
The patriots of the Irish House of Com- 
mons applauded the felicity of the image ; 
and forthwith proceeded, at the call of 
Grattan, to sow the dragons’ teeth that 
sprang up in the shape of the rebels of 
1798. If Englishmen desire to be cursed 
with a second and more extensive crop of 
the kind, there is an admirable opportunity 
just now for sowing the seed. Happily, 
the signs of the times would rather indi- 
cate the determination of the country that 
no axe—not even Mr. Gladstone’s — 
shall be laid to the roots of the Union of 
1800, 

J. L. DERWENT. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
NEWMAN AND ARNOLD. 


I. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN, 


IT may be thought that there is some- 
thing incongruous between the two sub- 
jects of my lectures — Newman and Arnold 
— the onea prince of the Church which 
holds as articles of faith, the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin, the invocation 
of saints, and the efficacy of indulgences; 
the other a rationalizer who dissolves 
away the very substance, nay, the very 
possibility, of revelation, recognizes no 
God but “a stream of tendency not our- 
selves which makes for righteousness,” no 
Saviour except “sweet reasonableness” 
in a human life, and no resurrection except 
the resurrection from a selfish to an un- 
selfish heart. But the greater you make 
the contrast between Cardinal Newman 
and Matthew Arnold, the more remark- 
able is the relation between them. New- 
man was far and away the most character- 
istic and influential Oxonian of the second 
quarter of this century; Matthew Arnold 
the most characteristic and influential 
Oxonian ofits third quarter. Both drank 
deep of the genius of the great university 
to which they belong. The cardinal is 
perhaps most widely known by his invoca- 
tion to that “kindly light” which amidst 
the “encircling gloom” of this troubled 
existence he implored to lead him on. 
Matthew Arnold is perhaps most widely 
known by his description — borrowed 
from Swift—of the spirit for which we 
ought to yearn, as one of “sweetness and 
light.” Both are great masters of the 
style in which sweetness and light pre- 
dominate. Both are poets—the one a 
theologian first and a poet afterwards; 
the other a poet first, and a theologian, I 
will not say,—for a theologian without 
theism is almost a contradiction in terms, 
— but a rationalizer of theology, an anx- 
ious inventor of supposed equivalents for 
theology, afterwards. In both there isa 
singular combination of gentleness and 
irony. Both give you the amplest sympa- 
thy in your desire to believe, and both are 
merciless when they find you practically 
dispensing with the logic which they have 
come to regard as final. Both are wit- 
nesses to the great power of religion — 
the one by the imaginative power he shows 
in getting over religious objections to his 
faith; the other by the imaginative power 
he shows in clothing a vacuum with im- 
pressive and majestic shadows till it looks 
something like a faith. Again, both, with 
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all their richness of insight, have had that 
strong desire to rest on something beyond 
that insight, something which they can 
regard as independent of themselves, 
which led Newman first to preach against 
the principle of private judgment, and 
finally to yearn after an infallible Church, 
while it led Arnold to preach what he calls 
his doctrine of verification — namely, that 
no religious or moral instinct is to be 
trusted unless it can obtain the endorse- 
ment on a large scale of the common 
consent of the best human experience. 
Surely there is no greater marvel in our 
age than that it has felt profoundly the 
influence of both, and appreciated the 
greater qualities of both — the leader who 
with bowed head and passionate self-dis- 
trust, nay, with “many a start of prayer 
and fear,” has led hundreds back to sur- 
render their judgment to a pope whose 
rashness Dr. Newman’s own ripe culture 
ultimately condemned, and the poet who 
in some of the most pathetic verses of 
modern times has bewailed the loss of the 
very belief which, in some of the most 
flippant and frigid of the diatribes of mod- 
ern times, he has done all that was in his 
power to destroy. Cardinal Newman has 
taught men to take refuge in the greatness 
of the past from the pettiness of the pres- 
ent. Mr. Arnold has endeavored to re- 


‘store the idolatry of the Zeztgeist, the 


“time-spirit,” which measures truth by 
the dwindled faith of the existing genera- 
tion, and which never so much as dreams 
that one day the dwindled faith of the 
existing generation may in its turn be 
judged, and condemned, by that truth 
which it has denied. Surely, that the 
great University of Oxford should have 
produced first the one and then the other 
— first the great Romanizer, and then the 
great rationalizer —is such a sign of the 
times as one ought not lightly to pass by. 
When I consider carefully how the great 
theologian has vanished from his pulpit at 
St. Mary’s, and how, finally transformed 
into a cardinal, he has pleaded from his 
Birmingham Oratory with the same touch- 
ing simplicity as in his old tutorial days 
for the truth that to the single heart ‘* there 
are but two things in the whole univer.e, 
our own soul and God who made it,” and 
then how the man who succeeded him in 
exercising more of the peculiar influence 
of Oxford over the world than any other 
of the following generation — and where 
is there a promise of any younger Oxford 
leader who is likely to stand even in the 
place of Mr. Arnold? —tells us with that 
mild intellectual arrogance which is the 
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leading characteristic of his didactic prose, 
“1 do not think it can be said that there 
is even a low degree of probability for the 
assertion that God is a person who thinks 
and loves,” — when I consider this con- 
trast, I realize more distinctly than in 
looking at any of the physical changes of 
the universe what Shakespeare meant 
when he wrote, ‘*We are such stuff as 
dreams are made of.” What are messages 
flashed under the ocean, what is our more 
rapid flight through space, what is the 
virtual contraction of the distances on 
this little molehill of a planet till the most 
distant points upon it are accessible to 
almost all, compared with the startling 
mental revolution effected within thirty or 
forty years at most? When the highest 
intellect of a great place of learning in one 
generation says in effect, “* Because I be- 
lieve so utterly in God and his revelation, 
I have no choice but to believe als>in the 
pope,” while the highest intellect of the 
same great school in the next generation 
says, “ As there is not even a low degree 
of probability that God in the old sense 
exists, let us do all that we can with 
streams of tendency, and morality touched 
with emotion, to supply his place,” we 
must at least admit that the moral insta- 
bility of the most serious convictions of 
earth is alarming enough to make the 
whole head sick and the whole heart faint. 
Perhaps I may be able in some degree to 
attenuate, before I have dealt with both 
these great men, the more painful aspects 
of the paradox on which I have insisted. 

I dare say you all know, by bust, photo- 
graph, or picture, the wonderful face of 
the great cardinal; that wide forehead, 
ploughed deep with parallel horizontal fur- 
rows which seem to express his careworn 
grasp of the double aspect of human na- 
ture, its aspect in the intellectual and its 
aspect in the spiritual world, the pale 
cheek down which 


long lines of shadow slope 
Which years, and curious thought, and suffer- 
ing give, 


the pathetic eye, which speaks compas- 
sion from afar, and yet gazes wonderingly 
into the impassable gulf which separates 
man from man,and the strange mixture of 
asceticism and tenderness in all the lines 
of that mobile and reticent mouth where 
humor, playfulness, and sympathy are in- 
tricately blended with those severer moods 
that “refuse and restrain.” Onthe whole 
it is a face full in the first place of spir- 
itual passion of the highest order, and 
in the next, of that subtle and intimate 





knowledge of the details of human lim- 
itation and weakness which makes all 
spiritual passion look so ambitious and 
so hopeless, unless indeed it be guided, 
amongst the stakes and dykes and pitfalls 
of the human battlefield, by the direct 
providence of God. 

And not a little of what I have said of 
Cardinal Newman’s face may be said also 
of his style. A great French critic has 
declared that style zsthe man. But surely 
that cannot be asserted without much 
qualification. There are some styles 
which are much better than the man, 
through failing to reflect the least admira- 
ble parts of him; and many that are much 
worse —for example, styles affected by 
the artificial influence of conventional 
ideas, like those which prevailed in the 
last century. Again, there are styles 
which are thoroughly characteristic of the 
man in one sense, and yet are character- 
istic in part because they show his delight 
in viewing both himself and the universe 
through colored media, which, while they 
brilliantly represent some aspects of it, 
greatly misrepresent or completely dis- 
guise all others. Such a style was Car- 
lyle’s, who may be said to have seen the 
universe with wonderful vividness, as it 
was when in earthquake and hurricane, 
but not to have apprehended at all that 
solid crust of earth symbolizing the con- 
ventional phlegmatic nature which most of 
us know only too well. Gibbon, again, 
sees everything — even himself —as if it 
were a striking moral pageant. You re- 
member how he describes his father’s 
disapprobation of his youthful passion for 
Mademoiselle Curchod (afterwards Ma- 
dame Necker), — “I sighed as a lover, I 
obeyed as ason.” It was the moral pag- 
eant of that very mild ardor, and that not 
too reluctant submission, of which he was 
thinking, not of the emotion itself. And 
Macaulay, again, has a style like a coat of 
mail with the visordown. Itis burnished, 
brilliant, imposing, but it presents the 
world and human life in pictorial antith- 
esis far more vivid and brilliant than real. 
It is a style which effectually conceals all 
the more homely and domestic aspects of 
Macaulay’s own nature, and represents 
mainly his hunger for incisive contrast. 
But ‘if ever it were true that the style is the 
man, it is true, I think, of Newman — nay, 
of both Newman and Arnold. And there- 
fore, you will, I am sure, bear with me if I 
dwell somewhat longer on the style of 
both, and especially of the former, than 
would be ordinarily justifiable. Both 
styles are luminous, both are marked by 
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that curious “distinction” which only 
genius, and in general only poetic genius, 
can command. Both showa great delight 
in irony, and use it with great effect. 
Both can, when the writer chooses, in- 
dulge even in extravagance, and give the 
rein to ridicule without rousing that dis- 
pleasure which any such excess in men 
of high intellectual power is apt to excite. 
Both are styles of white light rather than 
of the lurid, or glowing, or even rainbow 
order. Both, in poetry at least, and New- 
man in both poetry and prose, are capable 
of expressing the truest kind of pathos. 
Both have something in them of the older 
Oxford suavity, though in very different 
forms. You know that the characteristic 
Oxford manner is accused of being “ os- 
tentatiously sweet,” as the characteristic 
Cambridge manner is of being ostenta- 
tiously clumsy. But while neither New- 
man nor Arnold have the slightest trace of 
this excess of suavity, of the ean sucrée 
attributed to the university, Newman’s 
sweetness is the sweetness of religious 
humility and ardor, Arnold’s is the sweet- 
ness of easy condescension. Newman’s 
sweetness is wistful, Arnold’s is didactic; 
the one yearns to move your heart, the 
other kindly enlightens your intellect. 
Even Newman’s prose style is spiritual in 
its basis, Arnold’s intellectual. Even 
when treating spiritual topics, even when 
saying the best things Arnold has ever 
said as to “the secret of Jesus,” his man- 
ner, though gracious, is gently dictatorial. 
Again, when Newman gives the rein to 
his irony, it is always with a certain ear- 
nestness, or even indignation against the 
self-deceptions he is ridiculing. When 
Arnold does so, it is in pleasurable scorn 
of the folly he is exposing. Let me just 
illustrate the very different irony of the 
two men by two passages of a somewhat 
analogous kind, in which each of them 
repels the imputation of having something 
new and wonderful of his own to commu- 
nicate to the world. Here is the striking 
passage in which Arnold describes the 
embarrassment with which he should find 
himself addressing a select circle of his 
special admirers in the best room of the 
“ Spotted Dog:” — 


The old recipe [he says] to think a little 
more and talk a little less, seems to me still 
the best recipe to follow. So I take comfort 
when I find the Guardian reproaching me with 
having no influence, for [ know what infiuence 
means —a party, practical proposals, action ; 
and I say to myself, “ Even supposing I could 
get some followers, and assemble them, brim- 
ming with affectionate enthusiasm, in a com- 
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mittee-room at some inn, what on earth should 
Isaytothem? What resolutions could I pro- 
pose? I could only propose the old Socratic 
commonplace, Know thyself, and how black 
they would all look at that!” No; to inquire, 
perhaps too curiously, what the present state 
of English development and civilization is, 
which, according to Mr. Lowe, is so perfect, 
that to give votes to the working class is stark 
madness ; and, on the other hand, to be less 
sanguine about the divine and saving effect of 
a vote on its possessor than my friends in the 
committee-room at the “ Spotted Dog ; ”’ that is 
my inevitable portion. To bring things under 
the light of one’s intelligence, to see how they 
look there, to accustom oneself simply to re- 
gard the Marylebone Vestry, or the Educa- 
tional Home, or our Divorce Court, or our 
gin palaces open on Sunday and the Crystal 
Palace shut, as absurdities, is, I am sure, in- 
valuable exercise for us just at present. Let 
all persist in it who can, and steadily set their 
desires on introducing, with time, a little more 
soul and spirit into the too too solid flesh of 
English society, 


And now hear Father Newman making 
a somewhat similar protestation. He has 
been recalling the Tractarian horror of 
private judgment in theology, and is con- 
sidering the position taken by some of the 
Anglicans, that it would be enough if they 
should succeed only in making a little 
party of their own, opposed to private 
judgment, within a Church that rests en- 
tirely upon private judgment : — 


For me, my dear brethren, did I know my- 
self well, I should doubtless find I was open 
to the temptation as well as others, to take a 
line of my own, or what is called, to set up for 
myself ; but whatever might be my real infirmity 
in this matter, I should, from mere common 
sense and common delicacy, hide it from my- 
self, and give it some good name in order to 
make it palatable. I never could get myself 
to say, “ Listen to me, for I have something 
great to tell you, which no one else knows, but 
of which there is no manner of doubt.” I 
should be kept from such extravagance from 
an intense sense of the intellectual absurdity, 
which, in my feelings, such a claim would in- 
volve; which would shame me as keenly, and 
humble me in my own sight as utterly, as some 
moral impropriety or degradation, I should 
feel I was simply making a fool of myself, and 
taking on myself, in figure, that penance, of 
which we read in the lives of saints, of playing 
antics and making faces in the market-place, 
Not religious principle, but even worldly pride 
would keep me from so unworthy an exhibi- 
tion... . Do not come to me at this time of 
day with views perfectly new, isolated, origi- 
nal, sui generis, warranted old neither by 
Christian nor unbeliever, and challenge me to 
answer what I really have not the patience to 
read, Life is not long enough for such trifles, 
Go elsewhere, not to me, if you wish to make 
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a proselyte. Your inconsistency, my dear 
brethren, is on your very front... . I began 
myself with doubting and inquiring, you seem 
to say; I departed from the teaching I re- 
ceived; I was educated in some older type of 
Anglicanism ; in the school of Newton, Cecil, 
or Scott ; or in the Bartlett’s Buildings school ; 
cr in the Liberal Whig school; I was a Dis- 
senter or a Wesleyan, and by study and thought 
I became an Anglo-Catholic. And then I read 
the Fathers, and I have determined what books 
are genuine and what are not; which of them 
apply to all times, which are occasional, which 
historical, and which doctrinal ; what opinions 
are private, what authoritative ; what they only 
seem to hold, what they ought to hold; what 
are fundamental, what ornamental. Having 
thus measured, and cut, and put together my 
creed by my own proper intellect, by my own 
lucubrations, and differing from the whole 
world in my results, I distinctly bid you, I 
solemnly warn you, not to do as I have done, 
but to take what I have found, to revere it, to 
use it, to believe it, for it is the teaching of the 
old Fathers, and of your mother, the Church 
of England. ‘Take my word for it that this is 
the very truth of Christ ; deny your own reason, 
for I know better than you ; and it is as clear 
as day that some moral fault in you is the 
cause of your differing from me.. It is pride, 
or vanity, or self-reliance, or fulness of bread. 
You require some medicine for your soul. 
You must fast; you must make a general con- 
fession; and look very sharp to yourself, for 
you are already next door to a rationalist or an 
infidel. (Lectures on Anglican Difficulties, 
pp. 126-134 ) 


Or as he put the same thing in another 
passage, in which he described how the 
authorities of the Anglican Church had 
ruled ex cathedrd, that the Anglican divin- 
ity was all wrong: — 


There are those who, reversing the Roman 
maxim, are wont to shrink from the contuma- 
cious and to be valiant towards the submis- 
sive; and the authorities in question gladly 
availed themselves of the power conferred on 
them by the movement against the movement 
itself, They fearelessly handselled their Apos- 
tolic weapons upon the Apostolic party. One 
after another in long succession, they took up 
their song and their parable against it. It was 
a solemn war dance which they executed round 
victims who, by their very principle, were 
bound hand and foot, and cou.d only eye with 
disgust and perplexity this most unaccountable 
movement on the part of those * Holy Fathers, 
the representatives of the Apostles, and the 
Angels of the Churches.” ... When Bish- 
ops spoke against them, and Bishops’ courts 
sentenced them, and the Universities degraded 
them, and the people were against them, from 
that day their “occupation was gone”... 
henceforward they had nothing left for them 
but to shut up the school and retire into the 


less, indeed, they took up some other theory, 
unless they changed their ground, unless they 
ceased to be what they were, and became what 
they were not; unless they belied their own 
principles, and strangely forgot their own lumi- 
nous and most keen convictions ; unless they 
vindicated the right of private judgment, took 
up some fancy religion, retailed the Fathers, 
and jobbed Theology. 


Both passages are admirable in their 
very different irony. But how strangely 
wide apart are the characters of that irony ! 
Arnold’s is the irony of true intellectual 
scorn, directed against all who appeal to 
vulgar prejudices, and wish to rally party 
feeling by ad captandum cries. He is 
delighted to boast that he has nothing 
to say to such people, and can hardly 
congratulate himself sufficiently on the 
thought that they would have nothing to 
say to him. If he can but make them feel 
how thorough is his contempt for that 
whole field of popular combinations in 
which political manceuvres are attempted, 
he is quite satisfied with himself. New- 
man’s irony, on the other hand, is directed 
against what he regarded as the real self- 
deception which went on in the minds of 
some of his own most intimate associates 
and friends of former days. He is all on 
fire to make them feel that if they had 
really given up private judgment in theol- 
ogy, they could not consistently hold a 
position which is tenable only on the score 
that a vast number of most uncertain and 
arbitrary private judgments, approved by 
no Church as a whole, nor even by any 
influential section of any, have concurred 
to define and fortify it. Keen as his irony 
is, there is a certain passion in it too. 
He cannot endure to see what he thinks 
such unreality, such self-deception, in 
those whom he has trusted and loved. 
He seeks to cut them almost by main 
force out of a position which he thinks 
humiliating to them, and which for himself 
he would certainly regard as wanting in 
candor and sincerity. And the difference 
between the nature and bias of Arnold’s 
irony and Newman’s irony runs into the 
difference between their styles in general. 
Both are luminous, but Arnold’s prose is 
luminous like a steel mirror, Newman’s 
like a clear atmosphere or lake. Arnold’s 
prose style is crystal, Newman’s liquid. 

And with this indication of the charac- 
teristic difference, I will now turn to my 
proper subject, Cardinal Newman’s style 
only. It is a style, as I have said, that 
more nearly represents a clear atmosphere 
than any other which 1 know in English 





country, Nothing else was left for them un- 


literature. It flows round you, it presses 
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gently on every side of you, and yet like a 
steady current carries you in one direction 
too. On every facet of your mind and 
heart you feel the light touch of his pur 
pose, and yet you cannot escape the gen- 
eral drift of his movement, more than the 
ship can escape the drift of the tide. He 
never said anything more characteristic 
than when he expressed his conviction 
that, though there are a hundred difficul- 
ties in faith, into all of which he could 
enter, the hundred difficulties are not 
equivalentto asingle doubt. That saying 
is most characteristic even of his style, 
which seems to be sensitive in the highest 
degree to a multitude of hostile influences 
which are at once appreciated and resisted, 
while one predominant and overruling 
power moves steadily on. 

I will try and illustrate my meaning 
briefly. Take the following passage con- 
cerning the lower animals: — 


Can anything be more marvellous or start- 
ling, unless we were used to it, than that we 
should have a race of beings about us whom 
we do see, and as little know their state, or 
can describe their interests or their destiny, 
as we can tell of the inhabitants of the sun and 
moon? It is, indeed, a very overpowering 
thought, when we get to fix our minds on it, 
that we periodically use —I may say hold in- 
tercourse with—creatures who are as much 
strangers to us, as mysterious, as if they were 
the fabulous unearthly beings, more powerful 
than man, and yet his slaves, which Eastern 
superstitions have invented. We have more 
real knowledge about the angels than about 
the brutes; they have, apparertly, passions, 
habits, and a certain accountableness ; but all 
is mystery about them. We do nut know 
whether they can sin or not, whether they are 
under punishment, whether they are to live 
after this life; we inflict very great sufferings 
on a portion of them, and they, in turn, every 
now and then, retaliate upon us, as if by a 
wonderful law. . . . Cast your thoughts abroad 
on the whole number of them, large and small, 
in vast forests, or in the water, or in the air, 
and then say whether the presence of such 
countless multitudes, so various in their na- 
tures, so strange and wild in their shapes, 
living on the earth without ascertainable ob- 
ject, is not as mysterious as anything Scripture 
says about the angels. 

Now, may I not say of that passage 
that its style perfectly represents the 
character of the mind which conceived it, 
as weil as the special meaning it conveys? 
Inferior styles express the purpose but 
conceal the man; Newman’s expresses 
the purpose by revealing the man. This 
passage —and I could find scores and 
scores which would suit my purpose as 
well, and many that would suitit better — 





is as luminous as the day, but that is not 
its perfect characteristic, for luminous- 
ness belongs to the ether, which is the 
same whether the atmosphere be present 
or absent, and Newman’s style touches 
you with a visible thrill, just as the atmo- 
sphere transmits every vibration of sound. 
You are conscious of the thrill of the 
writer’s spirit as he contemplates this 
strange world of countless animated be- 
ings with whom our spiritual bond is so 
slight; the sufferings we inflict, and the 
retaliations permitted in return; the blind- 
ness to spiritual marvels with which cus- 
tom strikes us; the close analogy between 
the genii of Eastern superstition and the 
domestic animals which serve us so indus- 
triously with physical powers so much 
greater than our own; the strangeness 
and wildness of the innumerable forms 
which hover round us in forest, field, and 
flood, and yet with all these undercurrents 
of feeling, observe how large is the imag-- 
inative reach of the whole, how firmly the 
drift — to make it easier to believe in an- 
gelic hosts — is sustained; how steady is 
the subordination of the whole to the ex- 
istence of the spiritual mystery in which 
he desires to enforce the belief. Once 
more, how tender is the style in the only 
sense in which we can properly attribute 
tenderness to style, its avoidance of every 
harsh or violent word, its shrinking aside 
from anything like overstatement. The 
lower animals have, he says, “apparently 
passions, habits, and a certain accounta- 
bleness.” Evidently Dr. Newman could 
not have suggested, as Descartes did, 
that they are machines, aping feelings 
without having them; he never doubts 
their sufferings ; he could not, even bya 
shade, exaggerate the mystery he is delin- 
eating. Every touch shows that he wishes 
to delineate it as it is, and not to over- 
color it bya single tint. Then how pierc- 
ing to our dulness is that phrase, “ It is 
indeed a very overpowering thought when 
we get to fix our minds on it.” Weare 
not overpowered, he would say, only be- 
cause we Cannot or do not fix our minds 
on this wonderful intercourse of ours with 
intimates, after a kind, of whose inner 
being we are yet entirely ignorant. And 
how reticent is the inference, how strictly 
it limits itself to its real object, to impress 
upon us how little we know even of the 
objects of sense, and how little reason 
there is in using our ignorance as the 
standard by which to measure the super- 
sensual, 

I have taken this passage as a fair illus- 
tration of Dr. Newman’s style in relation 
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to one of the class of subjects with which 
he most often deals. Let me take another 
illustration from his style when he is de- 
scribing purely outward facts, though of 
course “style” means less, and ought to 
mean less, when it expresses only vivid 
physical vision, with perhaps a dash of 
wonder in it, than when it expresses a 
variety of moral emotions. Newman’s 
external descriptions are not magnificent. 
A magnificent style in describing ordinary 
physical objects almost always means a 
style that suggests what the eye neither 
saw nor could see. And Dr. Newman’s 
style is far from magnificent, for it is del- 
icately vivid. The subject is one of the 
locust plagues devastating north Africa: 


The swarm to which Juba pointed grew and 
grew till it became a compact body as much as 
a furlong square, yet it was but the vanguard 
of a series of similar hosts, formed one after 
another out of the hot mould or sand, rising 
into the air like clouds, enlarging into a dusky 
canopy, and then discharged against the fruit- 
ful plain. At length the large innumerous 
mass was put into motion, and began its career, 
darkening the face of day. As became an in- 
strument of Divine power, it seemed to have 
no volition of its own ; it was set off, it drifted 
with the wind, and thus made northward 
straight for Sicca. Thus they advanced, host 
after host, for a time wafted in the air, and 
gradually declining to the earth, while fresh 
hordes were carried over the first, and neared 
the earth after a longer flight in their turn 
For twelve miles they extended from front to 
rear, and the whizzing and hissing could be 
heard for twelve miles on every side of them. 
The bright sun, though hidden by them, iilu- 
mined their bodies, and was reflected from 
their quivering wings, and as they heavily fell 
earthward they seemed like the innumerable 
flakes of a yellow-colored snow, and like snow 
did they descend, a living carpet, or rather 
pall, upon fields, crops, gardens, copses, groves, 
orchards, vineyards, olive-woods, orangeries, 
palm-plantations, and the deep forests, sparing 
nothing within their reach, and where there 
was nothing to devour, lying helpless in drifts, 
or crawling forward obstinately, as they best 
might, with the hope of prey. They could 
spare their hundred thousand soldiers twice or 
thrice over and not miss them; the masses 
filled the bottoms of the ravines and hollow 
ways, impeding the traveller as he rode for- 
ward on his journey, and trampled by thou- 
sands under his horse’s hoofs. In vain was 
all this overthrow and waste by the roadside; 
in vain ali their loss in river, pond, and water- 
course, The poor peasants. hastily dug pits 
and trenches as the enemy came on; in vain 
they filled them from the wells or with lighted 
stubble. Heavily and thickly did the locusts 
fall; they were lavish of their lives; they 
choked the flame and the water which de- 
stroyed them the while, and the vast living 





hostile armament still moved on.... They 
come up to the walls of Sicca and are flung 
against them into the ditch, N»ot a moment’s 
hésitation or delay ; they recover their footing, 
they climb up the wood or stucco, they sur- 
mount the parapet or they have entered in at 
the windows, filling the apartments and the 
most private and Juxurious chambers ; not one 
or two like stragglers at forage or rioters after 
a victory, but in order of battle and with the 
array of an army. Choice plants or flowers, 
about the impluvia and xysti, for amusement 
and refreshment, myrtles, oranges, pomegran- 
ates, the rose and the carnation, have disap- 
peared. They dim the bright marbles of the 
walls and the gilding of the ceilings. They 
enter the triclinium in the midst of the ban- 
quet, they crawl over the viands and spoil 
what they do not devour. Unrelaxed by suc- 
cess and enjoyment, onward they go; a secret 
mysterious instinct keeps them together as if 
they had a king over them. They move along 
the floor in so strange an order that they seem 
to be a tessellated pavement themselves, and 
to be the artificial embellishment of the floor, 
so true are their lines and so perfect the pat- 
terns they describe. Onward they go, to the 
market, to the temple sacrifices, to the bakers’ 
stores, to the cookshops, to the confectioners, 
to the druggists—nothing comes amiss to 
them ; wherever man has aught to eat or drink 
there are they, reckless of death, strong of ap- 
petite, certain of conquest. 


Now, that is a passage in which only a 
few of the greater qualities of style can 
be exhibited, but are not those few exhib- 
ited in perfection? Could there be a more 
luminous and orderly grasp of the strange 
phenomenon depicted, of its full physical 
significance and moral horror; could there 
be a more rich and delicate perception of 
the weirdness of that strange fall of * yel- 
low snow’’? Could there be a deeper 
feeling conveyed of the higher instrumen- 
tality under which plagues like these are 
launched upon the world? 

And now to bring to a close what I 
have time to say of Dr. Newman’s style 
— though the subject grows upon one — 
let me quote one or two of the passages 
in which his style vibrates to the finest 
notes, and yet exhibits most powerfully 
the drift and undercurrent by which his 
mind is swayed. Perhaps he never ex- 
presses anything so powerfully as he ex- 
presses the deep pining for the rest of 
spiritual simplicity, for the peace which 
passes understanding, which underlies his 
nature. Take this from one of his Ro- 
man Catholic sermons: “ Oh, long sought 
after, tardily found, the desire of the eyes, 
the joy of the heart, the truth after many 
shadows, the fulness after many fore- 
tastes, the home after many storins ; come 
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to her, poor children, for she it is, and 
she alone, who can unfold to you the se- 
cret of your being, and the meaning of 
your destiny.” Again, in the exquisite 
tale of martyrdom from which I have al- 
ready quoted the account of the locusts, 
the destined martyr, whose ¢hzrs¢ for God 
has been awakened by her intercourse 
with Christians, thus repels the Greek 
rhetorician, who is trying to feed her on 
the husks of philosophic abstractions, as 
she expresses the yearnings of a heart 
weary of its desolation: “Oh, that I could 
find Him!” Callista exclaimed passion- 
ately. “ On the right hand, and on the left 
I grope, but touch him not. Why dost thou 
fight against me; why dost thou scare and 
perplex me, oh, First and only fair?’ Or 
take one of Dr. Newman’s most charac- 
teristic poems—the few poems which 
have really been fused in the glow of his 
heart before they were uttered by his 
tongue. The lines I am going to read 
were written on a fancy contained in the 
writings of Bede; the fancy that there is 
a certain “ meadow as it were,” in which 
the souls of holy men suffer nothing, but 
wait the time when they should be fit to 
bear the vision of God: — 


They are at rest: 
We may not stir the heaven of their repose 
With loud-voiced grief, or passionate request, 
Or selfish plaint for those 
Who in the mountain grots of Eden lie, 
And hear the fourfold river as it hurries by. 


They hear it sweep 
In distance down the dark and savage vale, 
But they at eddying pool or current deep 
Shall never more grow pale ; 
They hear, and meekly muse as fain to know, 
How long untired, unspent, that giant stream 
shall flow. 


And soothing sounds 
Blend with the neighboring waters as they 
glide ; 
Posted along the haunted garden’s bounds 
Angelic forms abide, 
Echoing as words of watch, o’er lawn and 
grove, 
The verses of that hymn which seraphs chant 
above. 


In another of these poems he has re- 
ferred to the sea described in the book of 
Revelation : — 


A sea before 
The throne is spread ; its pure still glass 
Pictures all earth scenes as they pass. . 
We on its shore 
Share in the bosom of our rest 
God’s knowledge, and are blest. 


It has always seemed to me that New- 





man’s style succeeds, so far as a human 
form of expression can, in picturing the 
feelings of earth in a medium as clear, as 
liquid, and as tranquil, as sensitive alike 
to the minutest ripples and the most po- 
tent tidal waves of heaven-sent impulse, 
as the sea spread before the throne itself. 

I] have dwelt so much on Dr. Newman’s 
style because in his case, at least, I take 
the style to be the reflection of the man. 
But when I say this it must not be sup- 
posed that in describing his style as a clear 
atmosphere or liquid medium, which 
makes itself felt everywhere, and yet urges 
him whom it envelops steadily in one 
direction, I mean to suggest that Cardinal 
Newman is wanting in the most marked 
personal character. A very brief refer- 
ence to his career will show how very false 
an impression that would convey. New- 
man’s early life at Oxford was, as we 
know, a very tranquil, and rather a soli- 
tary one. “ Never less alone than when 
alone,” were the words in which Dr. Co- 
pleston, the provost of Oriel, addressed 
him in an accidental meeting in one of his 
Oxford walks. And he tells us: “ It was 
not I who sought friends, but friends who 
sought me. Never man had kinder or 
more indulgent friends than I have had, 
but I have expressed my own feelings as 
to.the mode in which I gained them,” in 
the year 1829, “in the course of a copy of 
verses. Speaking of my blessings, | said 
‘blessings of friends which to my door, 
unasked, unhoped, have come’” (Apolo- 
gia, p. 73) In a word, others were at- 
tracted towards the mind which had its 
own highest attraction in the invisible 
world. Keble was from the first New- 
man’s chief object of hero worship, for 
Newman at least never lost sight of qual- 
ity in sheer force, never made the mistake 
which is usually attributed to Carlyle. 
When, after his election as a fellow of 
Oriel, he went to receive the congratula- 
tions of the other fellows, “I bore it,” he 
wrote, “ tili Keble took my hand, and then 
felt so abashed and unworthy of the honor, 
that I seemed desirous of quite sinking 
into the ground.” This was years before 
the publication of * The Christian Year.” 
But even Keble’s influence was less per- 
sonal than theological. ‘“ The Christian 
Year” appeared in 1827, and immediately 
took the strongest hold of Newman. In- 
deed, the whole history of his early life 
shows how absurd is the view which has 
sometimes been taken by able men, that 
Newman’s life has been a continuops 
struggle against a deep-rooted scepticism. 
No one can read his long series of ser- 
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mons, and his remarkable though much 
shorter series of poems, and still less re- 
read them by the light of his lectures 
“On Anglican Difficulties,” his “* Apolo- 
gia” and his “Grammar of Assent,” 
without being profoundly convinced that 
the Roman Catholic in Newman is as 
deep as his thought ; the High Churchman 
as deep as his ¢emperament; and the 
Christian as deep as his character ; being 
intertwined with it inextricably; nay, not 
only intertwined, butidentified. I can un- 
derstand what Dr. Newman was as an 
Anglican, because the first part of the 
most characteristic work of his life was 
done as an Anglican, and I believe that it 
was reason, and reason almost alone, 
working on the assumptions which were 
so deeply rooted in him in 1845, which 
made him a Roman Catholic. I cannot 
understand what he was as an Evan- 
gelical Protestant, because even so far 
as he ever was an Evangelical Protes- 
tant it was only during his earliest youth, 
and the whole drift of his nature seems to 
have carried him soon away from the 
moorings of his early creed. But what 
would be left of Dr. Newman if you could 
wipe the Christian heart out of his life and 
creed, I could as little guess as I cowld 
what would have been left of Sir Walter 
Scott, if you could have emptied out of 
him the light of old romance and legend ; 
or of Carlyle, if you could have managed 
somehow to graft upon hima conventional 
“gigmanic” creed. Keble’s conception 
of the poetry in the Christian faith and 
the Christianity in the highest poetry, took 
a hold upon Newman which made his 
career what it became. In many respects, 
of course, his own mind vastly enlarged 
and deepened the intellectual view of 
Keble, turned it into something more 
masculine, more logical, more construc- 
tive; but it would be almost as unreason- 
able to speak of Keble himself as fighting 
all his life against a mordant scepticism, 
as of Newman’s doing so. It is true, of 
course, that Newman has seen, as Keble 
probably never saw, how profoundly the 
moral assumptions with which the con- 
scious intellectual life begins, influence 
our faith or want of faith. He has done as 
much justice to the logical strength of cer- 
tain types of sceptical thought, as he has 
to the logic of Christian thought itself. 
But that, since his first “conversion,” as 
he calls it, he ever felt even the smallest 
temptation to reject Christianity, whether 
before he became a Roman Catholic or 
since, is simply incredible. We have his 
own explicit assertion for the latter denial, 


and the evidence of his singularly self- 
consistent life for the former. 

We have seen that Newman early rested 
on the conviction of the existence of ** two, 
and two only, supreme and luminously 
self-evident beings, myself and my Crea- 
tor” (Apologia, p. 59). Of all points of 
faith, he tells us elsewhere, “the being 
of a God is to my mind encompassed with 
the most difficulty and borne in on our 
minds with most power” (Apologia, p. 
374). And to the aid of this central con- 
viction came Keble’s teaching, that the 
sacramental system has its roots deep in 
the natural creation itself, or, as Dr. New- 
man, expressing his obligations to Keble, 
puts it, “that material phenomena are 
both the types and the instruments of real 
things unseen, a doctrine which embraces 
not only what Anglicans no less than 
Catholics believe about sacraments prop- 
erly so called, but also the article of the 
communion of saints in its fulness, and 
likewise the mysteries of the faith.” 

Now the more earnestly Newman em- 
braced. the doctrine that the natural uni- 
verse is full of the types and the instru- 
mentality of spiritual beings unseen — 
and no one can read Newman’s poems 
without feeling how deeply this conviction 
had struck its roots into him —the more 
perplexing the external realities of human 
history and human conduct, barbarous or 
civilized, medizeval or modern, seemed to 
him. His faith in the sacramental prin- 
ciple taught him to look for a created 
universe from which the Creator should 
be reflected back at every point; but he 
actually found one from which disorder, 
confusion, enmity to God, was reflected 
back at every point. Here are his own 
words : — 


Starting then with the being of a God (which, 
as I have said, is as certain to me as the cer- 
tainty of my own existence, though when I try 
to put the grounds of that certainty into logical 
shape I find a difficulty in doing so in mood 
and figure to my satisfaction), I look out of 
myself into the world of men, and there I see 
a sight which fills me with unspeakable dis- 
tress, The world seems simply to give the lie 
to that great truth of which my whole being is 
so full, and the effect upon me is in conse- 
quence, as a matter of necessity, as confusing 
as‘if it denied that I am in existence myself. 
If I looked into a mirror and did not see my 
face, I should have that sort of feeling which 
actually comes upon me when I look into this 
living busy world and see no reflection of the 
Creator. This is to me one of the great diffi- 
culties of this absolute primary truth to which 
I referred just now. Were it not for this voice 





speaking so clearly in my conscience and my 
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heart, I should be an atheist, or a pantheist, or 
a polytheist, when I looked into the world. I 
am speaking for myself only, and I am far from 
denying the real force of the arguments in 
proof of a God drawn from the general facts 
of human society ; but these do not warm me 
or enlighten me; they do not take away the 
winter of my desolation or make the buds un- 
fold and the leaves grow within me, and my 
moral being rejoice. The sight of the world 
is nothing else than the prophet’s vision, full 
of “ lamentations and mourning and woe.” ‘To 
consider the world in its length and breadth, 
its various history, the many races of men, 
their starts, their fortune, their mutual aliena- 
tion, their conflicts; and then their ways, hab- 
its, governments, forms of worship, their en- 
terprises, their aimless courses, their random 
achievements and acquirements, and then the 
impotent conclusion of long-standing facts, the 
tokens so faint and broken of a superintending 
design, the blind evolution of what turn out to 
be great powers or truths, the progress of 
things as if from unreasoning elements, not 
towards final causes, the greatness and little- 
ness of man, his far-reaching aims, his short 
duration, the curtain hung over his future, the 
disappointments of life, the defeat of good, the 
success of evil, physical pain, mental anguish, 
the prevalence and intensity of sin, the prevail- 
ing idolatries, the corruptions, the dreary hope- 
less irreligion, that condition of the whole 
race, so fearfully yet exactly described in the 
Apostle’s words, “ Having no hope, and with- 
out God in the world,” all this is a vision to 
dizzy and appal, and inflicts on the mind the 
sense of a profound mystery which is abso- 
lutely beyond human solution, (Apologia, pp. 
376-8.) 


This is a passage taken from the “ Apo- 
logia,” but long before Dr. Newman be- 
came a Roman Catholic, even at a time 
when he held confidently that the Roman 
Catholic Church was anti-Christian, he had 
pressed home the same deep conviction 
that the spectacle of the moral universe 
and of human history is so utterly abhor- 
rent to the heart taught from within, that 
it can only be explained at all on the 
principle that the human race has been 
implicated in some “great aboriginal 
calamity ” which can only be obviated by 
some equally great supernatural interfer- 
ence in human affairs, specially adapted 
to remedy that calamity. Even before he 
threw himself into the Tractarian move- 
ment, even before he went abroad with 
Mr. Hurrell Froude in 1832 on that mem- 
orable journey in which, whether quaran- 
tined in lazarettos, or conversing with 
Roman ecclesiastics, or lying sick almost 
to death in Sicily, or tossing in an orange- 
boat on the Mediterranean, he was so 
haunted by the belief that he had a * work 
to do in England,” that he shrank from 





every kind of contact with influences which 
seemed to him incongruous with that work, 
— he had urged on Oxford students and 
Oxford audiences of every kind, with pas- 
sionate earnestness, his warnings against 
trusting what Mr. Arnold delights to call 
the Zettgeist, the “modern spirit,” the 
spirit of the age. 


Our manners are courteous [he says], we 
avoid giving pain or offence; our words be- 
come correct, our relative duties are carefully 
performed, our sense of propriety shows itself 
even in our domestic arrangements, in the em- 
bellishment of our houses, in our amusements, 
and so also in our religious profession. Vice 
now becomes unseemly and hideous to the im- 
agination, or as it is sometimes familiarly said, 
“out of taste.” Thus elegance is gradually 
made the test and standard of virtue, which is 
no longer thought to possess an intrinsic claim 
on our hearts, or to exist further than it leads 
to the quiet and comfort of others, Con- 
science is no longer recognized as an inde- 
pendent arbiter of actions, its authority is ex- 
plained away; partly it is superseded in the 
minds of men by the so-called moral sense 
which is regarded merely as the love of the 
beautiful; partly by the rule of expediency 
which is forthwith substituted for it in the de- 
tails of conduct. Now, conscience is a stern, 
gloomy principle; it tells us of guilt and of 
prospective punishment. Accordingly, when 
its terrors disappear, then disappear also in 
the creed of the day those fearful images of 
divine wrath with which the Scripture abounds, 
(Parochial Sermons, vol. i., p. 311.) 


And then he utters that celebrated sen- 
tence: — 


I will not shrink from uttering my firm con- 
viction that it would be a gain to this country 
were it vastly more superstitious, more bigoted, 
more gloomy, more fierce in its religion than 
at present it shows itself tobe. Not, of course, 
that I think the tempers of mind herein im- 
plied desirable, which would be an evident 
absurdity, but I think them infinitely more 
desirable and more promising than a heathen 
obduracy, and a cold, self-sufficient, self-wise 
tranquillity. (Ibid., p. 320.) 


In short, when Newman went abroad 
in 1832, with his consumptive friend Hur- 
rell Froude, his thought by day and his 
dream by night seems to have been of 
the quickening of a Church which would 
fight against this Zeitgeist — against the 
religion of the day, against the theophil- 
anthropic ideas of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, and fix the 
minds of its children upon those eternal 
realities, which the “ modern spirit” of our 
own time is as anxious to soften, blanch, 
and water down, as the medizval spirit 
was to travesty by isolating and exagger- 
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ating their austere and terrible warnings. 
There was a passion at this time in all 
Newman said and did. He told himself 
to learn to hate evil as the only adequate 
preparation for loving good. He was 
conscious of a driving force which carried 
him on: — 

Wave reared on wave its godless head 

While my keen bark, by breezes sped, 

Dash’d fiercely through the ocean bed, 

And chafed towards its goal. 


He passed through Roman Catholic 
countries, carefully avoiding their wor- 
ship; he fell sick of malaria when in 
Sicily, and told his servant that he should 
not die, adding to himself, “because | 
have not sinned against the light,” a 
phrase which he says he has never under- 
stood, but which no doubt meant that he 
had not so forfeited the right to be, what 
he felt himself destined to be, God’s in- 
strument for quickening the Church of 
England. When tossing at sea in the 
Straits of Bonifazio, this austerer mood 
for once relented, and he felt for once that 
more gentle spirit which has marked all 
the later portions of his career. You all 
know well the poem to which I allude; ] 
recall one verse only to show how differ- 
ent is its keynote to that of the eager 
flame of zeal with which during this jour- 
ney he seems in general to have been 
burnt up: — 


So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 

And in the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since and lost awhile. 


But mostly during this journey he harps 
on the lukewarmness of the age, the indif- 
ference to eternal truth which it displays. 
Becalmed at sea, he implores patience, 
and confesses that he feels very sorely 
“the languor of delay.” He muses much, 
too, on certain tendencies which he finds 
in his own character, tendencies which he 
believes to be pure, but which he knows 
are likely to be confounded by the world 
with craft and pride: — 


How didst thou start, thou Holy Baptist, bid 

To pour repentance on the sinless brow! 

Then all thy meekness from thy hearers hid 

Beneath the ascetic’s port and preacher’s fire, 

Flowed forth, and with a pang thou didst de- 
sire 

He might be chief, not thou. 


And so on us at whiles it falls to claim 

Powers that we dread, or dare some forward 
part ; 

Nor must we shrink as cravens from the blame 





Of pride, in common eyes, or purpose deep, 

But with pure thoughts look up to God, and 
keep 

Our secret in our heart. 


Nay, he has a dream of St. Paul, which 
tells him that St. Paul too was exposed to 
the same unjust charges to which he him- 
self was liable: — 


I dreamed that with a passionate complaint 

I wish’d me born amid God’s deeds of might, 

And envied those who had the presence bright 

Of gifted prophet and strong-hearted saint, 

Whom my heart loves and fancy strives to 
paint. 

I turned, when straight a stranger met my sight, 

Come as my guest, and did awhile unite 

His lot with mine ; and lived without restraint. 

Courteous he was and grave, so meek in mien 

It seem’d untrue, or told a purpose weak, 

Yet in the mood he could with aptness speak, 

Or with stern force, or show of feelings keen, 

Marking deep craft, methought, or hidden 
pride ; 

Then came a voice, “St. Paul is at thy side.” 


In this spirit Newman went back to 
commence the Tractarian movement. 
“ There was,” he has since confessed, “ at 
that time a double aspect in my bearing 
towards others. My bebavior had in ita 
mixture both of fierceness and of sport, 
and on this account, I dare say, it gave 
offence to many, nor can | here defend 
it.’ The truth was that he really did feel 
to the bottom of his heart that he was 
doing a work of which he himself knew 
neither the scope nor the goal, and that, 
so far as he was acquitted by his own 
conscience, he did not much care what 
men said of him. He believed that it was 
given to him to restore to the Church of 
England a new Career, to raise it up asa 
new power to witness against the sins 
and whims and false ideals of the day, 
and the various idolatries of the Zeztgezst. 

Where did he go wrong? Of course 
one does not like to say of a man of the 
highest genius, and of a kind of genius 
specially adapted to the subject on which 
he writes, that he is wrong, and that a 
man of no genius, who criticizes him, is 
right; but still, as I believe that he did 
go seriously wrong, and should be a Ro- 
man Catholic myself if I did not, I] must 
give my explanation of the error I think 
I see. It seems to me, then, that he went 
wrong in his primary assumption, that 
what he calls “the dogmatic principle” 
involves the existence of an infallible 
human authority, which can say, without 
possibility of error, “ This is what God re- 
vealed, and this again is radically incon- 
sistent with what he has revealed.” Let 
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me quote his own account of his convic- 
tions on this subject from the “ Apologia.” 
It is a very striking passage, and very 
instructive as to the course of this great 
thinker’s personal history :— 


Supposing, then, it to be the will of the 
Creator to interfere in human affairs, and to 
make provisions for retaining in the world a 
knowledge of Himself, so definite and distinct 
as to be proof against the energy of human 
scepticism,—in such a case, I am far from 
saying that there was no other way, but there 
is nothing to surprise the mind, if He should 
think fit to introduce a power into the world 
invested with the prerogative of infallibility 
on religious matters. Such a provision would 
be a direct, immediate, certain, and prompt 
means of withstanding the difficulty; it would 
be an instrument suited to the need ; and when 
I find that this is the very claim of the Catho- 
lic Church, not only do I feel nu difficulty in 
admitting the idea, but there is a fitness in it 
which recommends it tomy mind. And thus 
I am brought to speak of the Church’s infalli- 
bility as a provision, adapted by the metcvy of 
the Creator, to preserve religiua in the world, 
and to restrain that freedom of thought, which 
of course in itself is one of the greatest of 
natural gifts, and to rescue it from its own sui- 
cidal excesses. (Apologia, p. 382.) 


That seems to me a definite contention 
that the reason of man is naturally so 
restless, so disposed to devour its own 
offspring, as to need the bit and bridle of 
an infallible Awan authority in addition 
to the guidance of God’s spirit. But is 
not that in a sense really putting man 
above God, or at best putting God’s prov- 
idence, as revealed in human institutions, 
above God’s spirit as revealed in con- 
science and reason? I should have sup- 
posed that to a thinker with so passionate 
a belief in God as the dcepest of all reali- 
ties, the true security for the ultimate 
stability of our reason, for the ultimate 
subjection of our reason to the power and 
fascination of revelation, would have been 
simply this, that God after all sways our 
spirits, and draws them to himself. But 
Newman has so keen an insight into the 
morbid side of the cravings of rationalism 
for devouring its own offspring, that he 
can hardly believe that we shall ever rest 
on what God has revealed, unless that 
revelation receives a genuinely human 
embodiment in an infallible institution set 
upon a rock for all men to recognize as 
stamped by Providence with one of God’s 
greatest attributes, inability to err. This 
is saying, in other words, that when New- 
man passes from the world within to the 
world without, he discerns far more keenly 
the evils, the miseries, the weaknesses, 
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the diseases, the woes, the corruptions of 
our nature, than he does its affinity with 
the divine life. Like a great physician, 
when he looks out of himself, his sight is 
sharper for the signs of disorder and in- 
ternal malady than for the signs of life 
and strength. Itis, I think, profound pity 
for the restlessness and insatiability of 
human reason which has made him a Ro- 
man Catholic. He is always seeking for 
some caustic which may burn away the 
proud flesh from our hearts, for some an- 
tiseptic which shall destroy the germs of 
canker in our intellect. He has a won- 
derful insight into the natural history of 
all our morbid symptoms. His hand is 
ever on the feeble and rapid pulse of 
human impatience, his eye is keen to dis- 
cern the hectic flush on the worn face. 
He sees in the Roman Catholic Church a 
great laboratory of spiritual drugs which 
will lower fever and arrest the growth of 
fungoid parasites, and he cannot help 
grasping at the medicaments she offers. 
Newman never shows more unique 
genius than in mastering the morbid 
symptoms, both of human conscience and 
human reason, though he is spiritually 
greatest when, after showing us how deep 
is his knowledge of all the intricate mala- 
dies of human nature, he shakes the trou- 
ble from him, and passes quietly into the 
peaceful rest of perfect faith. Lut his at- 
tachment to the Roman Catholic Church 
is, | think, in great measure given to its 
functions as a mediciner of souls, to its 
various appliances of penance, its ex- 
haustive study of casuistry, and its elab- 
orate pharmacopeeia of spiritual tonics 
and febrifuges. But to go back to the 
evil for which he maintains that an infalli- 
ble Church is the only remedy, the ten- 
dency of reason to undermine every faith 
for which we have not daily the evidence 
of universal experience. He holds, truly 
I think, that no Church, no witness to the 
existence of God, can stand without a 
steady dogmatic basis, and that without 
submission to some visible vicegerent of 
God no dogmatic basis of religious truth 
can ever be established. Well, I should 
be the last to assail dogma, as Mr. Arnold, 
for instance, has assailed it. It seems to 
me that even the fact of my addressing 
you implies a dogma—the dogma that 
you and I really exist. If God announces 
his holiness and love to man, he announces 
implicitly his own existence. If he an- 
nounces the redemption of man, he an- 
nounces the existence of the Redeemer. 
If we are convinced that a divine light 
has illumined our consciences, that fact 
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alone implies a good many intellectual 
truths, which will more and more impress 
themselves on us as we recognize the fact 
and conform our lives to it. Theological 
dogma is nothing in the world but a 7@- 
tionale of the relations in which God 
places himself towards us in the very act 
of revealing himself. But why does reve- 
lation imply the possession of any z#fad/i- 
ble rationale of these relations? The Jews 
had a revelation continued during many 
centuries, a revelation which made them 
undoubtedly the specific medium through 
which divine truth was revealed to the 
world. But they had no infallible author- 
ity to which they could appeal on points 
in dispute. And it cannot be said that 
there never were any points in dispute. 
As a matter of fact, one of the greater 
prophets has assured us that, at one time 
during the history of that people, “the 
prophets” themselves “prophesy falsely, 
and the priests bear rule by their means, 
and my people love to have it so.” How 
were the Jewish people to know, except 
by trusting their impressions of character 
—a character educated by God himself — 
that Jeremiah was divinely taught in re- 
vealing to them that other prophets, who 
also claimed to be the organs of divine 
revelation, in this case at least made that 
claim falsely? Again, not only had the 
Jewish Church no infallible exponent of 
the drift of tne divine teaching, but where 
is the evidence that even the primitive 
Christian Church made any such claim? 
What was the apostolate of Judas Iscariot 
except a kind of divine warning against 
attributing too final an authority even to 
those earthen vessels chosen by the Re- 
deemer himself? Moreover, how should 
an infallible authority — even if one ex- 
isted — on the dogmatic truths invoived 
in revelation, imply the right understand- 
ing of these truths, unless the believer be 
guided by the spirit of God in receiving 
them? The same words mean totally dif- 
ferent things to the humble mind and the 
arrogant mind, to the selfish mind and to 
the self-denying. Even the infallible hu- 
man authority could inculcate only a les- 
son of error and illusion when addressing 
itself to a fallible and sinful believer. I 
cannot for the life of me see how the in- 
fallible human authority for dogma could, 
even if it existed, be of any service to 
rebellious, misguided, passionate men, 
unless it could infuse the grace to under- 
stand spiritually, as well as authorize the 
right form of words to be understood. 
Surely revelation, once communicated, 
must live and exert itself, and deepen for 





itself the spiritual channels in which it is 
torun, just as the original moral teaching, 
engraved both on tables of stone and on 
the heart, has lived and exerted itself, and 
deepened for itself the moral channels in 
which itistorun. Both revelations have 
been misunderstood; both have been per- 
verted ; both have been defied; both have 
been ridiculed; both have been scorned ; 
yet both have exerted an ever deepening 
and widening influence, and have found 
out the true hearts for which they were 
intended. 

I cannot help thinking, then, that Dr. 
Newman’s belief, that the most fitting 
power to subdue the anarchy of human 
passions and intellectual pride is an infal- 
lible Church, is an error, and an error of 
that most serious kind which, by throwing 
the Church which boasts infallibility off 
its guard, produces an abundant crop of 
special dangers and mistakes. So far 
from the assumption of infallibility having 
actually * preserved religion in the world,” 
and “restrained the freedom of thought” 
which is so apt to run into “ suicidal ex- 
cesses,” I cannot help thinking that that 
assumption has done more not only to 
foster “ suicidal excesses” in the Church 
which makes it, but to drive the Churches 
which deny it into * suicidal excesses ” of 
another kind, than any other equally im- 
portant factor in the history of revelation. 
I do not deny, on the contrary | heartily 
join Dr. Newman in believing, that the 
only attitude of mind in which we can 
hope to profit by revelation is that of 
profound humility towards an infallible 
authority above us; but by whom is it 
wielded, by man or by God? Where is 
the evidence, or the vestige of evidence, 
that since Christ’s ascension it has ever 
been put in commission in human hands 
at all? Was not one apostle rebuked as 
Satan the moment after his confession 
had been treated as putting him in posses- 
sion of the keys of the new kingdom? 
Was not another avowedly doubtful 
whether in certain instances he spoke by 
inspiration or only out of his own fallible 
judgment? That an infallible authority 
should impart wisdom to fallible men I 
can understand; that it should make over 
its own infallibility on any terms to fallible 
men, I cannot understand. And it seems 
to me that the result of the assumption in 
all countries which have accepted the in- 
fallible Church, has been to secure indeed 
the intellectual ascendancy of dogma, but 
often at the cost of destroying the moral 
ascendancy of the truths of which dogma is 
but the skeleton. Roman Catholics who, 
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like Dr. Newman, nourish themselves on 
a genuinely spiritual view of their own 
theology, seem to me among the salt of 
the earth. But what seems to be far com- 
moner amongst Roman Catholic nations 
than ever amongst Protestant nations, is 
the habit of assenting with the mind to 
what the heart ignores; and is not this 
the direct consequence of attaching so 
much importance to the infallibility of a 
Church of which the earthly cornerstone 
may be such a Judas as Alexander Borgia? 
In his remarkable lecture — which as a 
youth I had the privilege of hearing — on 
“The Political State of Catholic Coun- 
tries no Prejudice to the Sanctity of the 
Church,” I remember the full sympathy 
and even enthusiasm with which I heard 
Dr. Newman say what I trust a great 
many Protestants would say with him, 
that the Church 


aims not at making a show, but at doing a 
work. She regards this world and all that is 
in it as a mere shade, as dust and ashes, com- 
pared with the value of one single soul. She 
holds that unless she can in her own way do 
good to souls, it is no use her doing anything ; 
she holds that it were better for sun and moon 
to drop from heaven, for the earth to fail, and 
for the many millions upon it to die of starva- 
tion in extremest agony, as far as temporal 
affliction goes, than that one soul, I will not 
say should be lost, but should commit one 
single veniai sin, should tell one wilful untruth, 
though it harmed no one, or steal one poor 
farthing without excuse. She considers the 
action of this world and the action of the soul 
simply incommensurate, viewed in their respec- 
tive spheres ; she would rather save the soul of 
one single wild bandit of Calabria, or whining 
beggar of Palermo, than draw a hundred lines 
of railroad through the length of Italy, or carry 
out a sanitary reform in its fullest details in 
every city of Sicily, except so far as these 
great national works tended to some spiritual 
good beyond them. 


But, then, does the Church habitually 
mean, by saving the soul, what I am sure 
Dr. Newman means? Does it mean put- 
ting an abiding purity into the bandit or 
the beggar — making him holy with the 
holiness of Christ? And if the Church 
does mean this, does her presumed infalli- 
bility help to accomplish it? In the same 
remarkable lecture Dr. Newman drew a 
picture which I remember to have sup- 
posed at the time that he took from Ire- 
land. 


Take a mere beggar-woman, lazy, ragged, 
filthy, and not over scrupulous of truth ([ do 
not say she has arrived at perfection)” [here 
he was so overcome by his own sense of humor 
that he laughed behind his MS, then crossed 
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himself, and I think said a Pater Noster to 
himself before resuming]— ‘but if she is 
chaste, and sober, and cheerful, and goes to 
her religious duties, and I am supposing not 
at all an impossible case, she will, in the eyes 
of the Church, have a prospect of heaven, quite 
closed and refused to the State’s pattern man, 
the just, the upright, the generous, the hon- 
orable, the conscientious, if he be ail this not 
from a supernatural power (I do not determine 
whether this is likely to be the fact, but I am 
contrasting views and principles) not from a 
supernatural power, but from mere natural 
virtue, 

I should have supposed it impossible to 
be at heart and in motive vea//y just and 
upright, and absolutely a contradiction in 
terms to be really “conscientious,” from 
any mere natural quality. Indeed, “ vir- 
tue” does not seem to me, in its highest 
meaning, a natural quality at all, but dis- 
tinctly a supernatural one, though ] would 
not for a moment deny it even to an athe- 
ist who should follow, after a severe strug- 
gle, the guidance of divine light, while 
supposing himself to be following only 
his own best instincts. But my main 
criticism on that passage is that even in 
the country of which I suppose Dr. New- 
man to have been thinking when he de- 
picted the chaste, sober, and religious, 
though lazy, ragged, and untruthful beg- 
gar-woman, the Catholic Church has failed 
to bring home to the great mass of the 
population the supernatural character of 
those elementary duties on which Dr. 
Newman himself insists so justly. Ire- 
land was for a long time the favourite 
Catholic example of a spiritual nation, not 
well trained in those secular virtues which 
are at the roots of prosperity. Is Ireland 
that favourite example still? Does not 
that utter want of moral and spiritual 
courage, in consequence of which the 
peasantry, far and wide, have submitted 
to the decrees of cruel and unscrupulous 
Ribbonmen, and have sheltered murder- 
ers from their well-earned punishment, at- 
test that the infallible Church has zot 
succeeded in bringing home even the 
most elementary of spiritual duties to the 
hearts and consciences of the people? 
I cannot help believing that the assump- 
tion of infallibility as to dogma has tended 
to divert the attention of the Church of 
Rome most seriously and unduly from 
the great danger of all Churches — namely, 
the willingness to accept true words about 
God, in the place of real spiritual acts 
founded on the love of his righteousness. 

I must not conclude without a few 
words on one of the most momentous of 
Dr. Newman’s books, that great book on 
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“ Development of Christian Doctrine,” 


which was destined to anticipate so curi- 
ously, in the ecclesiastical field, much that 
Mr. Darwin had to tell us in the field of 
biology. It is undoubtedly a great book, 
and one from which Protestants might 
learn much — much that they might use 
against Dr. Newman, much also that they 
might accept from him and apply for 
their own benefit. Now, it does not, as 
it seems to me, admit of doubt that we 
ought to examine most carefully, as evi- 
dence of what a divine revelation was, if 
we once believe that such a revelation has 
been given, what impression it actually 
produced on the generation which received 
it, and on its immediate successors. We 
cannot and ought not to treat what we 
believe to come from above as we should 
what comes from our own mixed nature. 
We must admit fully the possibility that 
revelation may contain elements which 
we cannot easily apprehend, elements 
which it takes even the faithful observance 
of many generations to apprehend and 
justify, elements which assert their full 
influence over believers very gradually, 
but then turn out to be of unspeakable im- 
portance. It has therefore always seemed 
to me that Protestants are far too anxious 
to depreciate the immense importance of 
the appeal to the actual Christianity of the 
Apostolic fathers and the Church of the 
second century. To know fully what 
Christianity was we must know not only 
what the Apostles have left to us in a docu- 
mentary form as the drift of their teach- 
ing, but what was the immediate effect of 
what they taught, what the early Church 
believed that it had really received from 
them, what the type of Christianity was 
after it had been impressed on a genera- 
tion born in communion with the Church. 
No book has done more to show the im- 
portance of this historic treatment than 
Dr. Newman’s “Essay on Develop- 
ment;” none, I think, to lay down truer 
rules for genuine development; none, 
perhaps, to illustrate those rules less for- 
tunately or with more preconceived bias. 
But who can fail to be grateful to the man 
who has insisted that a genuine “ develop- 
ment” of revealed truth must preserve 
intact the original type, must keep con- 
tinuously to the principles of the primitive 
doctrinal teaching, must show the power 
adequately to assimilate nutriment foreign 
yet subservient to it and to throw off alien 
material, must be able to show early indi- 
cations that such a development would be 
likely, must be logically consistent with 
all that was originally taught, must be able 





to protect itself by “preservative addi- 
tions” which secure the type instead of 
altering it, and, finally, must show tenacity 
of life? How far Dr. Newman’s instances 
of those tests of development make good 
his own position is a very different ques- 
tion indeed —is, indeed, a question like 
that whether the House of Commons can 
be considered a “ preservative addition ” 
to the monarchy, or rather an addition 
which, while it has preserved it for centu- 
ries, is likely some day to supersede it. 
But what I hold to be the enormous value 
of Dr. Newman’s essay is that it puts us 
on the way to a ¢rwe investigation of the 
claims of our various Churches to repre- 
sent the primitive revelation of Christ. 
Do we or do we not preserve the original 
type? Do we or do we not show a conti- 
nuity of principle with that primitive Chris- 
tianity? Do we show any power of as- 
similating life from without, and impos- 
ing the structural law of Christian hearts 
upon that life from without? Can we 
show the power to reject as alien to us 
what is poisonous to Christian habits of 
life? Can we show early anticipations of 
our modern religious developments ? Can 
we show our logical continuity with the 
old teaching? Are our “ preservative ad- 
ditions ” monstrous innovations tending 
to the neglect of the deepest truths or 
real provisions for the security of the 
Christian life? And is there true buoy- 
ancy and vital tenacity in our develop- 
ments, or an ever-growing languor of life ? 
All these are questions which are no less 
relevant, and far more important, in regard 
to developments of revelation, than they 
are in biology in determining whether cer- 
tain changes of structure cause an im- 
provement or a marked degeneration of 
the stock which exhibits them. One of 
the great evidences of Cardinal Newman’s 
genius is the proof that his mind was run- 
ning on the tests of genuine developments 
and corruptions in doctrine, long years 
before the mind of the day had been awak- 
ened by Darwin and his contemporaries 
to the true touchstone of development or 
degeneration in biological forms. 

And now, before I conclude, I must 
make some attempt to answer the ques- 
tion what the drift of Cardinal Newman’s 
best teaching really is. 

In the first place, though a great idealist 
—one of the greatest of idealists in this 
sense, that for him all material things are 
symbols, and all spiritual things the most 
vivid of realities —no one has pressed 
home upon us more powerfully, 1 might 
almost say more painfully, the difference 
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between an unreal state of mind and a 
real state of mind, between unreal words 
and real words. Such a sermon as that 
on * The Religious Use of Excited Feel- 
ings (Parochial Sermons, vol. i., sermon 
ix.), has in it all that is sound in the 
practice of religious revivals, as well as 
the antidote for all that is unsound. It is 
a death blow to that unreality of mind 
which revels in agonies of remorse and 
tumults of devotion, and does not reflect 
that, as Dr. Newman teaches, “ emotion 
and passion are in our power indeed to 
repress, but not to excite; that there is a 
limit to the tumults and swellings of the 
heart, foster them as we will, and when 
that time comes the poor misused soul is 
left exhausted and resourceless.” No 
utilitarian teacher has ever pressed home 
so sternly as Newman the need of deeds 
to give any real significance to words, or 
even to our feelings; no one has ever 
made us recognize as he has done that 
right words and even right feelings are 
but the shadows of things, and that it is 
only by the help of actions that we can 
ever learn to fathom the depth of our own 
words, or to turn to good account our oth- 
erwise idle emotions. “Let not your 
words run on,” he tells us; “force every 
one of them into action as it goes” (zdid., 
vol. i., p. 70) ‘In dreams we sometimes 
move our arms to see if we are awake or 
not, and so we are awakened. This is 
the way to keep your heart awake also. 
Try yourself daily in little deeds, to prove 
that your faith is more than a deceit” 
(tbid., vol. i., p. 71). How scathing is his 
language towards men who indulge in the 
inculcation of truths which they do not 
embody in their own lives. He tells us 
his opinion of mere men of literature in 
no ambiguous language: **A man of lit- 
erature is considered to preserve his dig- 
nity by doing nothing, and when he pro- 
ceeds torward into action, he is thought 
to lose his position, as if he was degrad- 
ing his calling by enthusiasm and becom- 
ing a politician or a partisan. Hence 
mere literary men are able to say strong 
things against the opinions of their age, 
whether religious or political, without of- 
fence, because no one thinks they mean 
anything by them. They are not expect- 
ed to go forward to act upon them, and 
mere words hurt no one” (zdid., vol. v., p. 
42). And yet be says: “To make profes- 
sions is to play with edged tools unless 
we attend to what we are saying. Words 
have a meaning whether we mean that 
meaning or not; and they are imputed to 
us in their real meaning when our not 
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meaning it is our own fault ” (2d2d., vol. v., 
p. 33). No one has done so much as 
Newman to teach us at once how little 
and how much words may mean, how to 
one man they are the mere tools by which 
to move others, for their own selfish ad- 
vantage, while to another they are the 
buoys floating on the surface by which 
the sunken reefs and quicksands are 
mapped out, and the whole configuration 
of the invisible depths of human nature, 
as it has been ascertained by innumerable 
soundings, is brought to light. 

Again, no one has laid to heart like 
Newman, and made us lay to heart also, 
the comparatively small influence of mere 
‘logic, and the vast influence of unconscious 
assumptions — intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual — over the whole history of our 
inward lives. It is not too much to say 
that Newman has been the first to illus- 
trate the almost aufomatic influence ex- 
erted by prepossessions and assumptions, 
once fairly implanted in the heart and 
mind, in leavening the whole nature; that 
he may be said to have taught us that all 
minds, however deeply steeped in a world 
of false teaching, are given some chance 
of struggling and finding their way to 
something better, and that our spiritual 
life depends on our eagerly using that 
chance, and voluntarily submitting our- 
selves ever more and more as time goes 
on, both consciously and unconsciously, 
to the higher influence which has thus 
touched our lives. Newman anticipated 
not only the modern doctrine of evolution 
in its relation to religion, but also the 
modern doctrine of the automatic and 
unconscious influence of ideal ferments 
over the character of our thought, and 
the effect produced by the latent heat 
which in critical moments they will give 
out on the formation of our convictions. 


There is good reason [he told the University 
of Oxford forty-two years ago] for saying that 
the impression made upon the mind need not 
even be recognized by the parties possessing 
it. It is no proof that persons are not pos- 
| sessed, because they are not conscious, of an 
| idea. Nothing is of more frequent occur- 
| rence, whether in things sensible or intel- 

lectual, than the existence of such unperceived 

impressions. What do we mean when we say 
| that certain persons do not know themselves, 
| but that they are ruled by views, feelings, 
| prejudices, objects, which they do not recog- 
|nize? How common is it to be exhilarated or 
| depressed, we do not recollect why, though we 

are aware that something has been told us, or 
has happened, good or bad, which accounts for 
| our feeling, could we but recalb it! What is 
| memory itself but a vast magazine of such dor- 
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mant, but present and excitable ideas ?_ Or con- 
sider when persons would trace the history of 
their own opinions in past years, how baffied 
they are in the attempt to fix the date of this or 
that conviction, their system of thought having 
been all the while in continual, gradual, tran- 
quil expansion; so that it were as easy to fol- 
low the growth of the fruit of the earth, “ first 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 
in the ear,” as to chronicle changes which in- 
volved no abrupt revolution, or reaction, or 
fickleness of mind, but have been the birth of 
an idea, the development in explicit form, of 
what was already latent within it. Moreover 
it is‘a question whether that strange and pain- 
ful feeling of unreality which religious men 
experience from time to time, when nothing 
seems true, or good, or right, or profitable, 
when faith seems a name, and duty a mockery, 
and all endeavors to do right absurd and hope- 
less, and all things forlorn and dreary, as if 
religion was wiped out of the world, may not 
be the direct effect of the temporary obscura- 
tion of some master vision which unconsciously 
supplies the mind with spiritual life and peace. 
(University Sermons, pp. 321-2.) 

No one, then, can doubt that Cardinal 
Newman has in relation to religion fore- 
stalled the leading scientific ideas of his 
younger contemporaries — the conception 
of evolution, and the conception of latent, 
or as some people call it, unconscious 
thought — in moulding human life, — that 
his unique position consists in this, that 
while most of those for whom these ideas 
have had a great fascination have used 
them rather for the purpose of supersed- 
ing revelation, and explaining or trying to 
explain how we might have attained all 
the advantages of faith without faith, 
Newman has steadily used these scientific 
ideas in subordination to that master key 
of all our being which he has found in 
revelation. And yet, instead of being di- 
verted from the study of natural laws by 
his profound devotion to things spiritual, 
that devotion seems to have quickened 
tenfold his keenness of eye for the natural 
history of man’s mind, which he always 
rightly regards as the very basis upon 
which all supernatural teaching is neces- 
sarily founded and superinduced. 

How shall I gather up in one expres- 
sion the great cardinal’s characteristics? 
Shelley, with that curious want of dis- 
crimination for spiritual things which he 
combined so strangely with a delight in 
what is unearthly, called Byron, in his 
“ Adonais,” “the pilgrim of eternity.” 


Of course it was “Childe Harold’s Pil- | 


grimage” which suggested to him this 


most inappropriate epithet; for never was | 


there a fine thought and expression more 


cruelly misapplied than when this term 
was applied to Byron, who, as Arnold has 
so grandly said, bore 


With haughty scorn that mocked the smart 
From Europe to the Aftolian shore 
The pageant of his bleeding heart. 


All that was most delirious and most tran- 
sient in what Shakespeare calls * life’s 
fitful fever” Byron experienced and con- 
fided to the world, while of eternity in 
time he never seems to have had a dream. 
But for eighty-four years Newman has 
lived amongst us as though he had no 
continuing city here, and comparatively 
very early in life he became aware that 
this was his destiny. In one very beauti- 
ful sonnet he speaks of his youthful hopes 
of “ Isaac’s pure blessing and a verdant 
home,” but tells us that he has been led 
on step by step till he was found “a pil- 
grim pale with Paul’s sad girdle bound.” 
And no one has made us feel as he has 
done the detachment of the pilgrim from 
all earth’s closest ties, at the very time 
when he enters so vividly into every 
change that affects the moral and religious 
prospects not only of his own Church but 
of our whole nation. The vivid pulse of 
time is to him the faint symbol of eternal 
interests behind and beyond time. In his 
wonderful poem on death, which he calls 
“The Dream of Gerontius,” he makes 
the angel say to the passing soul, “It is 
the very energy of thought that keeps thee 
from thy God.” And while it was energy 
of thought, no doubt, which kept Newman 
—I wish it had.kept him permanently — 
from the Church in which he found refuge 
— nay, which kept him for two years from 
that Church even after he had taken final 
leave of his Anglican friends, it is energy 
of thought, too, which has kept his life 
from being merged in the great Church 
he has joined, and which has indeed made 
him almost as much of a pilgrim since he 
joined it as he was for the ten previous 
years when “through words and things” 
he went “sounding on his dim and peril- 
ous way.” He has ever been a pilgrim, 
and a “ pilgrim of eternity,” if a pilgrim of 
eternity means the pilgrim who is severed 
by his love for eternal things from that 
‘whirl and eddy of temporary interests in 
which so many of us turn giddy and lose 
our heads. May I not indeed sum up 
Newman in the noble words in which his 
friend Keble describes the seer and the 
| watchman who gaze through a twilight 
“ neither clear nor dark,” in their vigil for 
the signs of God’s coming? — 
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That is the heart for thoughtful seer, 
Watching, in trance, nor dark nor clear, 
Th’ appalling future as it nearer draws: 
His spirit calm’d the storm to meet, 
Feeling the rock beneath his feet, 
And tracing through the cloud th’ eternal 
cause, 


That is the heart for watchman true, 
Waiting to see what God will do, 
As o’er the Church the gath’ring twilight falls : 
No more he strains his his wistful eye 
If chance the golden hours be nigh, 
By youthful hope seen beaming round her 
walls. 


Forc’d from his shadowy paradise, 
His thoughts to Heaven the steadier rise: 
There seek his answer when the world re- 
proves: 
Contented in his darkling round 
If only he be faithful found 
When from the East th’ eternal morning moves. 


And yet even this would give too strong 
an impression of the mere hermit and 
recluse. Newman is neither. The ten- 
derness of his heart is at least as unique 
as the detachment of his soul from earthly 
interests. And I cannot impress this bet- 
ter than by concluding with the exquisitely 
beautiful words, in which, two years before 
he finally left it, Newman took his fare- 
well of the Church of England. 


O kind and affectionate hearts, O loving 
friends, should you know any one whose lot it 
has been, by writing or by word of mouth, in 
some degree to help you... if he has ever 
told you what you knew about yourselves or 
what you did not know, has read to you your 
wants or feelings and comforted you by the 
very reading; has made you feel that there 
was a higher life than this daily one and a 
brighter world than that you see; or encour- 
aged you, or sobered you, or opened a way to 
the inquiring, or soothed the perplexed; if 
what he has said or done has ever made you 
take interest in him and feel well inclined 
towards him, remember such a one in time to 
come though you hear him not, and pray for 
him that in all things he may know God’s will, 
and at all times he may be ready to fulfil it. 


R. H. HuTTon. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO SINAI,. 


BY ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP, AUTHOR OF “ UN- 
BEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN,” “A LADY’S 
RIDE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS,” ETC, 

( III, 


I MUST now return to the route hither. 
I am somewhat hazy about the different 
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localities. It is unfortunate that Hassan 
speaks so little English, for it is difficult 
to identify the names as pronounced by 
him with those in the handbook. How- 
ever, topographical information can be 
got anywhere. Long, long ago, when we 
were absorbed with Forster’s “ Voice of 
Israel from the Rocks of Sinai,” how un- 
likely it seemed that I should pass through 
the * Written Valley”! Forster’s ingen- 
ious theory is now, 1 believe, quite ex- 
ploded, and the inscriptions which cover 
the rocks of the Wady Mokatteb are re- 
ferred to a much later date than the time 
of the wanderings. 

In the Wady Sidreh, where the grey 
granite gives place to colored sandstone, 
I saw the first inscription, and, turning up 
another valley, visited the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, which are reputed to be among 
the oldest in the world anterior to the 
exodus. The “ Written Valley,” is, how- 
ever, the next one — Mokatteb — and with 
this 1 was disappointed. There is no 
look of solid, earnest labor about the in- 
scriptions. They are mostly scrawled 
carelessly and slightly on a sandstone 
which is very easily worked. They are 
untidy and illiterate-looking. Their height 
is not great, and they are nearly always 
on rocks easy of access. The careless- 
ness and apparent haste in which they 
have been scratched is in contrast with 
the solid carefulness of the ancient Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics which are their neigh- 
bors. They area heterogeneous medley 
of Greek, Arabic, Latin, and other char- 
acters, and names mixed up with crosses, 
the cross sometimes placed between the 
Greek Alpha and Omega, and with child- 
ish and grotesque representations of ani- 
mals. I think that the ibis occurs the 
most frequently, but it is the ibis carica- 
tured, butting other animals with enor- 
mously exaggerated horns. Besides the 
ibis there are donkeys, horses, and dogs, 
and there is a man riding on a horse or 
ass, sitting very near its tail, and carrying 
across. The Greek word Jol/oz occurs, 
I think, several times. Many of the in- 
scriptions, according to Professor Palmer, 
are in a dialect of the Aramaic tongue. I 
think that the consensus of learned opin- 
ion is that they are of a date not ear- 
lier than the fourth century, and that they 
are the work of Christian hermits and pil- 
grims. There is very little about them 
which is interesting to me, while 1 could 
not but look with profound reverence on 
the Egyptian tablets of the ancient Ma- 
ghdra. The turquoise mines, of which 
they record the discovery and the work- 
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ings, have not been worked by the Egyp- 
tians for three thousand years. 

Leaving the Wady Mokatteb, we en- 
tered a wide valley strewn with large 
boulders, and, after passing at the mouth 
of Wady Nisreen a number of stone cir- 
cles closely grouped, containing cists with 
covering slabs in which human bones and 
other relics have been found, we entered 
the Wady Feiran, from the open reaches 
of the earlier part of which there are mag- 
nificent views of Gebel Serbal and the 
neighboring peaks, It was not, however, 
till 1 had assuaged my thirst and had 
rested under the palms of the oasis of 
Fe‘ran that I realized the extreme gran- 
deur of this magnificent wady, which as 
it narrows grows more sublime at every 
step. 

After the sun-scorched, waterless wastes 
of the desert, the grand oasis of Feiran 
seems almost paradise, yet it is paradise 
by comparison only. An oasis is not 
nearly as beautiful as I expected it would 
be, not so beautiful as the mirage with its 
mirrored palms. This oasis is a succes- 
sion of wadys, which are at first long, open 
stretches of crisp gravel, then narrower 
valleys which narrow fast as they run east- 
wards,and the scenery becomes grander 
atevery step. When the sublimity of des- 
olation and grandeur can go no farthera 
clump of palms gives a little rest to the 
aching eyes, and this is but the precursor 
of the unique palm-grove of Feiran, an as- 
semblage reputed to consist of five thou- 
sand palms, large and small. These palms 
follow the eastward windings of the valley 
for some distance. The wild date-palm is 
shaggy and unkempt. Its naturally thick 
stem becomes gradually more and more 
out of proportion to its crown of fronds as 
each year two or three of these fronds 
wither and turn downwards, gradually 
casing the stem with a rude thatch, while 
the crown itself looks mangy and ragged. 
The cultivated date-palm, though never so 
graceful as the areca or coco-palms, is a 
fine object, specially in an oasis. Its 
withered leaves are carefully trimmed off, 
and at this season the rich gold-colored 
clusters of the young dates contrast beau- 
tifully with the sturdy dark-green fronds. 
Hassan tells me that all the Bedaween of 
the peniasula are “ palm-owners ” in Fei- 
ran, some sheykhs owning as many as 
fifty, and the tribesmen having occasion- 
ally only one. He says that when the 
dates are ripe there is a great assemblage 
at the oasis. As each mature tree bears 
about a hundredweight of dates, the prod- 
uce is of. much value, both as food and 





merchandise. Several groups of palms 
belonging to the wealthy are walled round 
with rough stones. Besides the palms 
there is much tamarisk scrub, and patches 
of barley are now growing. A number of 
goats gave some life to the valley. Ac- 
cording to custom, I presented my escort 
with a kid, 

The valley is inhabited at present by a 
few Bedaween, chiefly women, who tend 
the goats and the crops. They shelter 
themselves in holes in the rocks and in 
rude huts made of palm-leaves. These 
women look very poor. They wear one 
cotton garment, and are closely veiled 
—that is, a piece of black cotton cloth 
conceals all the face but the eyes. With 
some difficulty I got ove of them to show 
me her face. She was dark, unwashed, 
and dark-eyed, and her skin much lined 
with toil. She wore a ring in her nose 
and some broken bits of turquoise as a 
necklace. She was almost repulsive-look- 
ing. 1 wished that ] had not asked her to 
unveil. 

At the head of the wady a spring bursts 
from the ground with violence, and dwin- 
dling for a mile, disappears in the sand. 
The rugged valley of Wady Aleyat enters 
the head of the wady,and the view of 
Gebel Serbal which it opens up is one of 
the most magnificent mountain views that 
Iever saw. After the awful thirst the 
rest under the palm-grove of Feiran re- 
freshed me, and the later hours of that 
day’s journey were more tolerable. The 
wind went to the west a little,and the 
temperature fell a few degrees; the sky 
lost its glaring whiteness and became in- 
tensely blue, and the color of the many 
peaks of Gebel Serbal, seen above the 
deeper and more violet atmosphere which 
filled the ravines at its base, was incon- 
ceivably lovely. There,in the open space 
created by the junction of the wadys, and 
close to the ruin-crowned hill of El Ma- 
harrad, the tent was pitched. Gebel 
Serbal is the pride of the peninsula. A 
grander mountain form could not be seen. 
It is a chaotic mass of granite peaks, di- 
vided by deep ravines, and rising so pre- 
cipitously as to appear inaccessible from 
my point of view. The Bedaween say 
that there are five peaks. As the sun 
sank the blue intensified, then changed to 
a gorgeous violet, then the peaks ethereal- 
ized and gleamed like amethysts. Grad- 
ually the color in the ravines and at the 
base of the mountain faded into an indigo 
grey, which slowly enfolded all the wadys, 
rocks, and desert peaks; but long after 
all color had faded from the lower world 
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and the twilight had come, the peaks of 
Gebel Serbal, fiery red, as if self-luminous, 
gleamed against the twilight sky. Then 
they went out one by one, and the stars, 
cold and pale, hung above the silent 
desert. 

The Bedaween feasted on the kid which 
I had given them, and we all had abun- 
dance of good water. They had brought 
firewood from Feiran, and when the dark- 
ness came the red light from their fire 
lighted up the neighboring mountains and 
made me think of the Pillar of Fire which 
had, probably near this spot, lighted these 
same mountain-sides. Contrary to my 
usual practice, I sat at my tent-door till 
midnight. Nearly all recent scholarship, 
however divided and uncertain as to most 
of the localities of the Israelitish wander- 
ings, is agreed that Israel passed to Sinai 
by the Wady Feiran, making a long halt 
by its waters. It is probable that the 
battle of Rephidim was fought near this 
spot, that the little hill of Gebel el Ta- 
hooneh was the mount from which Moses 
witnessed that great fight between Israel 
and Amalek, that the altar was built there, 
and that to Feiran Jethro came to visit 
Moses, and was compelled to acknowledge 
that Jehovah was God above all gods. 
These events all stood out that night as 
though they were facts of our own time. 
Early the next morning, before the sun 
was fully risen, and while the camels and 
the Bedaween were still lying round the 
embers of the bivouac fire, 1 climbed up 
the little hill of El Maharrad at the junc- 
tion of the wadys to visit the ruins of the 
old episcopal city of Pharan — most 
mournful ruins in a solitary place. The 
convent and church, in a state of undraped 
ruin, are on the top of the hill. Capitals, 
broken shafts, and carved stones lie about 
in profusion, and these and the size of the 
walls show it to have been a building of 
much importance. The principal walls of 
the convent alsoremain. These are partly 
adobe and partly flat stones and mud. 
The neck of land which connects the hil- 
lock with the wady is the site of the town 
of Pharan, formerly a walled city. The 
remains have the appearance of a very 
picturesque fortification. Parts of the 
walls are of unhewn boulders, and are 
about seven feet high and four feet thick, 
the middle being composed of rubble. ‘To 
the west, in a bank of alluvium, is the 
cemetery. Many of the tombs are cut in 
the face of the rock, and their entrances 





used by the wandering Bedaween. On 
the opposite hillock, which I also went 
up, there are uncouth ruins of a chapel, 
pillars of red sandstone of asquare shape, 
and the form of the apse still remains. 
In 600, Antoninus Martyr says that a 
chapel stood on the spot from which 
Moses viewed the battle of Rephidim. 
This chapel was turned into a mosque 
afterwards. The whole flight of rude 
steps which leads up to it from Wady 
Feiran is marked by the ruins of small 
chapels, many of which are built over the 
cells or tombs of hermits. In truth, this 
now solitary and desolate region must 
once, owing to its sanctity, have had a 
considerable population. Besides several 
monastic establishments, of which the 
ruins remain in the neighborhood of Gebel 
Serbal, the sides of a considerable part of 
the Wady Feiran are honeycombed by the 
cells of anchorites, who are described as 
having sat “like a lot of rabbits at the 
mouths of their holes.” There are num- 
bers of tombs likewise, with two tiers of 
loculi. These lie east and west. There 
are also Bedaween graves, denoted by 
cairns of stones, scattered liberally about. 
But where are the sepulchres of those 
“ whose carcases fell in the wilderness?” 

After four miles of palms, tamarisks, 
maize, tobacco, grasses, rushes, moss, and 
marsh plants, and the occasional tinkle of 
water rippling among rushes and mosses, 
the arid desolation of the desert is more 
trying than ever. Besides glories and 
freaks of color such as I never saw before, 
and assemblages of mountain peaks four, 
five, six thousand feet in height, just be- 
yond the Wady Feiran there isa singularly 
startling effect, as if of colossal ruins of 
temples and cities, produced by detached 
masses of a yellow rock, so soft as to 
appear solidified mud. These strange 
semblances stand out from the black and 
grey mountain masses behind them with 
strange suggestions of a glory that never 
was. Farther east the wady along which 
we marched suddenly contracted, and we 
passed through a rocky gateway about 
one hundred feet long and fifty wide, with 
sides so smoothly channelled as nearly to 
suggest the idea that the chisel has been 
at work upon them. 

The Wady esh Sheykh, to which I 
moved early this morning in order to 
spend the Sunday quietly, is about six 
miles from the Wady Feiran. It is the 
great wady of the peninsula, an expanse 
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tombs are very numerous, and are still | 
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herds would find pasturage. It is named 
after a Mussulman saint whose tomb is a 
shrine of Bedaween pilgrimage. At this 
point I only touch the entrance of this 
great wady, returning to-morrow nearly to 
the gate of rock, through which we pass 
to take another route to Sinai. 

This has been a singular Easter Sun- 
day. The like of it I shall never spend 
again. I have read through the whole of 
the Old Testament from the twelfth chap- 
ter of Exodus. The Bible is to me now, 
and I hope for my life, a new book, vivi- 
fied, iliuminated, intensified, and--I say 
it very reverently —its credibility is so 
marvellously enhanced. It is obvious 
now how the historians and the prophets 
came to write as they did, and how the 
story of the wanderings, emphasized by 
the great feasts and the bloody ritual of 
the temple, must have tinged the life and 
thought of even the dullest Israelite — 
the crossing of the Red Sea, the weary 
tramp through the burning desert, the 
thirst, the longing for the green veg- 
etables of Egypt, the murmurings, the 
awful thirst, the discontent with the light, 
monotonous food, the rapidity and sever- 
ity of the judgments of God, the halts by 
trees and water, then the move into the 
blazing wastes again, and finally Sinai, 
and the giving of that law which made the 
whole world “ guilty before God.” 

Mount Sinai, Easter Tuesday, 1879. — 
Yesterday morning broke gloriously. The 
valleys were flooded with an amber light; 
and each peak, after reddening in the 
sunrise, became a delicious blue, and the 
amber light of the valleys a thin blue veil, 
which softened without blurring the mag- 
nificent mountain outlines. The scenery 
of this Sinai group is superlatively grand, 
and the splendor and variety of the color- 
ing renders description impossible. It 
was a very solemn morning too, for Sinai 
was within a few hours’ journey, and the 
prospect of resting that evening on the 
mount of God was most exciting, even 
though I felt so ill as scarcely to be able 
to mount my camel. 

The Wady esh Sheykh is the supposed 
route of the host of Israel, and my bag- 
gage camel was sent that way with the 
Arabs, the sheykh and I going by the 
Wady Solap, the conjectural route of 


outer Hebrides. I had one measured, 
which is in shape an irregular circle, forty- 
six feet in circumference. Its walls are 
about two feet thick. They rise perpen- 
dicularly for two feet four inches, and 
then begin to close in beehive fashion till 
they terminate in small holes covered over 
with flat stones. The entrances are about 
twenty-one’inches high, and the width is 
the same. There are stone lintels and 
doorposts, but these have not apparently 
been shaped or dressed by tools. These 
houses are called by the Bedaween “ mos- 
quito houses,” because they say that Je- 
hovah punished the Israelites for rebelling 
against him and against Moses by send- 
ing a plague of mosquitoes upon them. 
Many people think that they were huts in 
which hunters concealed themselves, but 
no one knows their origin or history. 
They are supposed to be of great antiquity. 

About two hours’ march from these 
solitary and dreary remains the wady 
altered its direction, and the noon halt 
was near the foot of the huge rampart of 
granite cliffs which walls in Mount Sinai 
and the adjacent parts of the peninsula. 
I felt very ill, and was most thankful to 
lie down under the shadow of a rock. 
The solar heat was intense, but there was 
an elasticity in the air which made it less 
intolerable. The whitish, cruel, steely 
sky of the lower reaches of the desert had 
given place to a deep, pure, intense, deli- 
cious blue, in itself cool and refreshing to 
the eyes. So refreshing was it that I was 
able to journey without smoked spectacles. 
I never saw the sky look so far from the 
earth. The great mountain peaks were 
all blue, and their chasms and abysses 
were filled up with a mysterious blue at- 
mosphere. There was hardly any breeze. 
There was neither buzz nor hum of insect. 
The silence was absolute. The unspeak- 
able loneliness of the desert reached its 
climax here. Nature was so grand, and 
man so small. The awful majesty of the 
mountains suggested the thought, “ What 
is man, that thou art mindful of him?” 
The Jehevah of the Old Testament seemed 
to pervade the solitude with his presence. 
The scene and my thoughts were in har- 
mony. To enjoy the desert one must be 
alone. ; 

This huge granite wall, which rises 





Moses and the elders. The Wady Solap 
in itself is not interesting, as its reaches 
are long and straight; but at the mouth 
of a wady which joins it 1 saw with great 
interest some of the primitive stone 
houses called xawamees, much resem- 
bling the “beehive dwellings” of the 
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| Solap, in a majesty of solidity and appar- 
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openings — one through the pass of El 
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The noonday halt over, I remounted 
my camel, and we shortly entered this 


most remarkable pass, passing some de- | 


serted villages once occupied by the Arab 
serfs of the convent, with their dismal 
burial-grounds. This “ Pass of the Wind” 
gives access to what Dean Stanley aptly 
calls “the second and highest stage of 
this great mountain labyrinth.” It does 
not look much like an “access.” At first 
sight I thought that a lumbering, big- 
footed beast like a camel could not step 
from boulder to boulder, and in and out 
of narrow crevices, with safety to its long, 
lean limbs, but it appears that its spongy 
feet are admirably adapted for such an 
uncouth Titanic staircase of rock. The 
peaked and splintered walls of this awful 
defile are entirely composed of nearly: per- 
pendicular mountains of coarse red gran- 
ite, the-sides of which are split and riven 
into boulders and masses, which look as 
if they were kept from descending merely 
by the habit of holding on. The narrow 
bed of the pass is filled up by huge boul- 
ders, amongst which here and there are 
small pools, which nourish dwarf palms 
and aromatic herbs. Some of these boul- 
ders are engraved with “Sinaitic” in 
scriptions and crosses. The ascent is 
very steep and difficuit— a mere scram- 
ble. 

Some of the masses of rock which have 
already fallen must be fully a hundred 
feetsquare. The mountain-sides are com- 
pletely honeycombed in many places, and 
so are the boulders. The holes are as 
round and smooth as though they had 
been worn by the continual friction of 
cannon-balls. Many contain collections 
of ordinary rough-edged stones ; and it is 
a most puzzling fact that holes on the 
rugged, nearly vertical mountain-sides are 
also filled with these stones. The holes 
are like the famous “ pot-holes ” on some 
of the streams in Hawaii, but there they 
are fully accounted for by the action of 
water. 

The sun was westering fast, and the 
mountain shadows lay violet-tinted on the 
yellowish granite when we emerged from 
the pass. Far ahead, familiar as if I had 
seen them all my life, yet strange with an 
unspeakable strangeness, were the gigan- 
tic cliffs which form the front of Sinai. 
So familiar were they that when Hassan 
said, “Gebel Musa,” he only put my 
thought into words. A short descent 
brought us to a gravelly wady, which soon 
widens into an ascending plain; and when 
we reached its highest altitude, five thou- 
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the sea, the whole plain of Er Rahah, 
with the grand mountains of the Sinaitic 
group standing as sentinels round “the 
mount of God,” were revealed in all their 
majesty. 

I dismounted; I should have liked to 
take the shoes from my feet, or do any 
other thing which could express profound 
reverence, the ground seemed holy. This 
— this *“* Mount Sinai in Arabia,” is what 
I came out into the wilderness to see, but 
how far it exceeds all my expectations I 
cannot say. As I reverently trod the 
last two miles of the journey, the view 
became more and more magnificent, as 
Sinai itself (as I thought) disentangled its 
vast columnar mass from the surrounding 
mountains, and stood out alone against 
the cool blue sky. To my fancy it seemed 
as if all the entanglements of splintered 
and pionacled mountains fell away from 
it, leaving it alone in the sky and in the 
wilderness. My sensations in travelling 
to the shrines of Nikko up the crypto- 
meria avenue forty miles long were feebly 
prophetic of what I felt yesterday as I 
passed up the Wady ed Deyr, an avenue 
of mountains of black, red, and yellow 
granite, blocked up by Gebel Musa. Then 
came evening, with its coolness and ten- 
derness, its deeper blues, its violet pur- 
ples, its vermilion and gold, and its long, 
solemn shadows; and in the midst of this 
transcendent beauty and grandeur I saw 
in the deep ravine, the other end of which 
is blocked up by a great black mountain, 
the fortress convent of St. Catherine. 

This, like all else, far exceeds my ex- 
pectations, and is in complete harmony 
with its surroundings. I have not yet 
been inside the convent, but my impres- 
sion of it as it lay in the mellow light, 
nestling under the awful front of Sinai, is 
of an immense irregular building or con- 
geries of buildings of great height and 
massiveness, less the builder’s work than 
an outgrowth of the rock, dead walls fifty 
feet high in some parts following the irreg- 
ularities of rock, with round and square 
and flanking towers, and lookout towers 
loopholed for defence ; churches and chap- 
els, if not mosques, a fortress rather than 
a monastery, with shelving, terraced gar- 
dens, and tall cypress-trees, and blossom- 
ing almonds, and monks in Greek mo- 
nastic dress walking in the garden in 
twos and threes, holy men, I hoped, in a 
holy place; fortress and convent with 
all their intricacies and picturesqueness, 
the growth of fourteen centuries, with 
a certain degree of harmony preserved 
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I was alone and in advance of the cam- 
els, which had been joined by those which 
went round the easier way, and I satona 
stone and enjoyed an illusion which was 
soon roughly dissipated, watching the 
monks sauntering in their well-watered 
garden among their deep green crops, and 
the mountains on the left of the ravine 
growing redder in the slant sunlight above 
the cool violet shadow cast by the mount 
of God on the convent below. People are 
no longer drawn up thirty feet in a basket 
to a trap-door ina wall. The gates ofa 
gateway into a courtyard were opened as 
we approached, and, to my dismay, the 
camels were driven up, and the Arabs 
began to unload them. Then occurred 
one of those contretemps which vex the 
spirit even in the most holy places. 

I asked Hassan where they were going 
to pitch the tent, and he replied, ** No 
tent, you go convent.” Two inferior 
monks or lay brothers who were obviously 
affected by “drink” shouted at Hassan 
and to me in tones which frightened me. 
I said to Hassan that the agreement was 
that I should live in my tent and not the 
convent. He became very violent in his 
broken English, declaring that I should 
live in the convent, that no one had ever 
camped before (untrue), that there were 
wild beasts, etc., and ending by saying, 
“You alone desert, Bedaween rob, mur- 
der!” My escort stood round imperturb 
able, and many monks assembled, and 
were apparently browbeating Hassan, as 
they are most rapacious, and regard the 
lodging of travellers as their perquisite. 
He shouted and gesticulated, forgetting 
all English in his excitement, and his 
brown face became ashy with passion. I 
was terribly frightened. A nearer view 
of the monks had disenchanted me, and, 
apart from my knowledge of their rapac- 
ity, I abhorred the thought of exchanging 
the free, solitary life of the mountain- 
side for an imprisonment under a roof. 
Frightened as I was, I tried to be per- 
fectly cool and firm, and told Hassan that 
I had no money except for backsheesh, 
that I could not afford to lodge in the 
convent, and that I knew that it was per- 
fectly safe toencamp. Then there wasa 
lull and a noisy confabulation, and even- 
tually I had the delight of seeing the cam 
els reloaded and marched up a rough, 
steep way to a small plateau of rock above 


the convent and about seven minutes’ | 


walk from it, where there was just room 


for my tent, Hassan’s being pitched just | 


below. There was a little difficulty in 


finding crevices soft enough for the tent. . 





pole and pins, but when all was done I 
felt so happy. The real and ideal have 
met, and my childish dream of a pilgrim- 
age to Sinai is thus gloriously fulfilled. 
The stones under the tent were removed, 
and the rocky floor is not painfully rough. 
The air cooled down to forty-six degrees, 
there was abundance of cold, sparkling 
water from a well at which Moses may 
possibly have watered the flocks of his 
father-in-law, and there was rest. In half 
an hour the Bedaween had gone to join 
their tribe, their camels in straggling sin- 
gle file harmonizing with the wild defile 
down which they passed out of sight, and 
I was alone under the shadow of Sinai, 
full of thankfulness that from henceforth 
I should have these memories for my 
own. 

Hassan brought my frugal supper, 
thinking sadly, doubtless, of the gossip 
and good cheer of the convent below. He 
told me that he must sit up all night to 
drive away hyenas. I lay down after my 
supper, but got up again just before mid- 
night and stood outside tne tent to watch 
the frosty stars hanging out of the purple 
sky, and the dark forms of the mountains 
which had “trembled at the presence of 
God.” I grudged the time which had to 
be spent in sleep, yet I soon slept soundly, 


to be awoke before daylight by a sound ° 


of exquisite beauty. Waking suddenly, I 
thought that it was the sound of “ harpers 
harping with their harps,” and that “the 
terrible journey of life was done;” but 
when | went to the tent door there were 
the same grand mountain forms, and Ori- 
on, only changed in place, still wheeled 
through the purple night. The sound as 
of silver bells‘of unearthly sweetness rose 
and fell fitfully, and I knew then that it 
was the call to prayer in the convent. I 
long to hear it again. 

When Hassan, with a rueful face, 
brought my stirabout it was 8 A.M., and 
the morning was in its glory, the red 
peaks flaming, and the chasm filled with 
blue atmosphere. The awful desolation 
of the region is even more impressive in 
the blaze of full sunshine than yesterday 
evening. It is very silent; no song or 
cry of birds or bleating of sheep. Noth- 
ing moves. The naked granite blazes 
under the sun as the day goes on. The 
mountains look as if but yesterday they 
had “burned with fire,” and their fiery 
coloring had not had time to fade. To- 
day I have done nothing but rest and 
think, and watch the mountain forms and 
realize where I am, and the brief but ex- 
traordinary connection of this peninsula 
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with the world’s history and the divine 
plans. It is emphatically holy ground, 
and I am very thankful to be alone, and 
that there are no distracting or jarring 
influences. Except Hassan, and a single 
bee, I have not seen a living thing all 
day, and now the sun is sinking, and while 
the cool shadows lengthen across the 
Wady el Deyr the red peaks are every 
moment crimsoning. 


From Good Words. 
REMINISCENCES OF MY LATER LIFE. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


SECOND PAPER. 

HITHERTO I have said nothing of the 
lasting pleasure and profit which came 
into our daily lives by an acquaintance 
with foreign languages and literature. 

The Chorley brothers were ardent Ger- 
man scholars, especially William, who in 
1829 started us in our study of the lan- 
guage, and lent us books. Whether he 
had inspired Felicia Hemans, or she him, 
with this taste I cannot now remember; 
but she, too, was a diligent learner, and, 
to use Henry F. Chorley’s phrase, in his 
* Memorials of Mrs. Hemans,” “ deeply 
imbued her spirit with the solemn mysti- 
cism of the best works in that language, 
which she termed ‘ rich and affectionate.’ ” 
She and William Chorley carried on the 
captivating pursuit together, and he was 
afraid when she left for Ireland that he 
should become an utter idler in the de- 
lightful literature. When I was staying 
at Liverpool, in 1831, he lent me Herder’s 
rendering of * The Cid,” commended my 
translation of Biirger’s “Brave Man,” 
and had some forty or fifty German vol- 
umes to show me. He, his_ brother 
Henry, my husband, and myself, read with 
the greatest zest Carlyle’s translations 
from Tieck and Richter in his * Miscella- 
nies;” Henry Chorley, atthe same time, 
fearing lest the imaginations of my hus- 
band and myself were so little narrowed 
by probabilities that we should read those 
romances in faith without starting at the 
extravagant passages. 

More cautious than I, Henry Chorley 
in those early days acted towards me the 
part of a judicious younger brother; to 
my daughter, Anna Mary (whomas a child 
he termed “the cricket,” from her vivac- 
ity), that of a kind and appreciative guide. 
He noted the first manifestations of her 
pure and powerful imagination, and stud- 
ied with care her youthful drawings; for 





whatever she read she would illustrate. 
A talent and passion for art was an inborn 
portion of her being, and found food and 
inspiration in all things. Her mind, 
which attained to an early development 
of thought, imbibed our taste for German, 
causing her at Heidelberg to feel that we 
were living with thoroughly awakened 
senses in the pages of Goethe and J. P. 
Richter, and to enjoy to the full the com- 
bination of the sublime and simple, which 
surrounded us in German nature and cul- 
ture. 

She derived much profit and delight 
from our visits to the various German 
capitals and their work of art, and was 
especially affected by those of Kaulbach. 
We went at Munich to his a¢edier, a large, 
half neglected-looking building, surround- 
ed by trees, ina field of long, waving grass, 
by which flowed the rapid Isar. We en- 
tered a spacious room, in which stood the 
paintings in progress, and the original 
sketches of those completed; the most at- 
tractive object of all being the cartoon of 
his famous picture, the “ Destruction of 
Jerusalem.” In an inner room were pen- 
cil sketches of his inimitable illustrations 
ot “ Reineke Fuchs.” Ona door leading 
into a third room was painted a boy and 
girl, as if done in the very exuberance of 
fancy, of such loveliness that they would 
enrich the walls of any house whatever. 
Kaulbach, then scarcely middle-aged, re- 
ceived us with great courtesy, in the 
midst of his work. When we asked him 
if he conversed in English he replied, “I 
speak no language but German, and that,” 
pointing to his painting. Indeed, what 
more eloquent and universal tongue need 
be spoken? 

Anna Mary, who desired to devote her- 
self to art, felt later that Munich and Kaul- 
bach would afford her the most consonant 
instruction, and in 1850 went thither, ac- 
companied by a fellow votary, Jane Ben- 
ham. They were most generously re- 
ceived as pupils by the famous painter, 
who assigned to their use one of the rooms 
in his picturesque studio by the Isar. 

A few days after their departure for 
Munich, Henry Chorley, then leading-a 
somewhat luxurious, literary, bachelor life 
at the West End, came to tell me he had 
accepted from Messrs. Bradbury and 
Evans the editorship of the Ladies’ Com- 
panion ; and he wanted Annie to go toa 
great miracle play of the Passion, per- 
formed that year by the devout peasants 
of Ober Ammergau, who would at its 
termination thank God on their knees that 
he had once more permitted them to per- 
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form the sacred drama in his hofor. 
There would be Ste//wagen to the place 
from Munich ; and he begged her to write 
for him a description of the whole story, 
from the setting out in the morning to the 
end of the play, as it would be a most valu- 
able and desirable article. She willingly 
complied, and thus first made known this 
remarkably striking, pathetic, but now 
trite subject to the English public. Other 
descriptive letters from her pen appeared 
in Household Words and the Atheneum. 
They were much admired, and Henry 
Chorley encouraged her to collect and 
publish these scattered “ bits,” which, un- 
der the title of “ An Art Student in Mu- 
nich,” formed a fresh and charming book, 
because so genuine. 

I must now recount some of the effects 
which Scandinavian literature produced 
onus. We had not long been in Heidel- 
berg when a new realm of mental wealth 
unexpectedly opened to my husband and 
me. Our excellent and highly accom- 
plished friend, Madame von Schoultz, had 
derived much alleviation from the study 
of Scandinavian authors in a time of ter- 
rible suspense, caused by the mysterious 
disappearance of her Swedish husband, 
who, it was subsequently discovered, lost 
his life in the Papineau rebellion in Can- 
ada. With her we commenced Swedish,,. 
a delightful employment, which might be 
called a relaxation rather than a labor, for 
here were no puzzling terminations, as in 
German, but a similarity of construction 
with the English which made it and its 
cognate Danish of comparatively easy ac- 
quisition. 

The Danish literature we found richer 
than the Swedish, both in quantity and 
variety. The pristine lore of Iceland and 
Norway was especially collected and 
translated into Danish. We were en- 
chanted with the fable or saga literature, 
and found again almost all our ancient 
nursery tales: the little old woman whose 
petticoats were cut shorter, Jack the Giant- 
killer, the pig that would not go over the 
brig, and the rest. We thus gained quite 
a respect for those familiar tales, which 
the wild, stout old Danes brought to 
Britain from the far north. Then the 
grand, quaint wisdom of the Eddas, re- 
minding us of Ecclesiastes, such as the 
sayings: “Itis hard leaning against an- 
other man’s doorpost;” “I clothed the 
wooden figures in my garments and they 
looked like heroes, whilst I, the unclothed 
hero, was of no account;” or “ Go often 
to the house of thy friend, for weeds soon 
choke up the unused path.” 





Then again, the old national ballads of 
the skalds, possessing a forcible simplic- 
ity such as we had earlier met with in the 
German ballads of Uhland. Finally, how 
worthy of perusal the modern dramatic 
masterpieces of Oehlenschlager, and the 
charming historical novels of Ingemann, 
the Sir Walter Scott of Denmark. But 
whilst we found the Danish richer in 
graceful, poetic, original productions, the 
Swedish bore off the palm in history, epic 
poetry, and modern fiction. What, in- 
deed, can be grander than Tegnér’s “ Fri- 
thiof’s Saga,” or Runeberg’s ‘ Hanna,” 
and his other pathetic poems of austere 
Finland and its brave and patient chil- 
dren? 

Fredrika Bremer’s novels of Swedish 
family life delighted us by their original- 
ity, freshness, and delicate humor, and we 
determined to introduce them to the En- 
glish reading public. We translated 
“The Neighbors” and “The Home” 
from the German versions, but in the 
new editions, which appeared in 1843, we 
compared and revised them with the 
Swedish. In England and America they 
immediately met with wide recognition, 
although when we first translated “ The 
Neighbors” there was not a house in 
London that would undertake its publica- 
tion. We printed and published it and oth- 
ers of the Bremer novels at our own risk, 
when such became the rage for them that 
our translations were seized by some pub- 
lishers, altered, and reissued as new ones 
ata shilling each. The men in our print- 
er’s office were bribed from America, and 
in one instance the pirated sheets appeared 
before those we ourselves had sent over. 
Cheap editions ran like wildfire through 
the United States; and the boys who 
hawked them in the streets might be seen 
deep in * The Neighbors,” “ The Home,” 
and “ The H. Family.” 

In September, 1849, Fredrika Bremer, 
with whom I was intimately associated, 
from her sending me her works in manu- 
script for translation, stayed with us on 
her way to the United States and Cuba, 
whither, seized by the spirit of an old vi- 
king, she was journeying at the age of 
forty-seven. She was short and plump in 
figure, and simple in her attire, which was 
made picturesque by a cap of conventual 
shape, trimmed with deep lace, and she 
won our affection by her freedom from 
ostentation and warm-heartedness. 

From America she wrote to me that 
“the sun of the western world had devel- 
oped in her many germs that had been 
lying snow-covered for dozens of years, 
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but which, under its influence began to 
grow and expand, making her feel that her 
remaining span of life would barely suffice 
for the ripening of what then filled her 
soul.” Hospitable and intelligent trans- 
atlantic society offered her a perpetual 
feast of novel interest and excitement. 
She perceived that nothing stood still in 
America, that an onward, stirring power, 
both manual and spiritual, affected the 


entire community. Her religious and so-, 


cial views became in consequence mate- 
rially influenced ; an intense desire seized 
her to help poor humanity upward and 
onward, to aid in the liberation of every 
oppressed soul, above all to rescue her 
Swedish sisters from the dark and narrow 
sphere allotted to woman in that country. 
Impelled forward, physically and morally, 
she continued to journey, visiting Switz- 
erland, Greece, and Palestine, and to 
write her travels and works of fiction. 
These later productions, from the religous 
philosophy they enunciated, she consid- 
ered to possess a soul, and consequently 
to excel her earlier novels. The public did 
not share this opinion, although in Sweden 
it listened to her pleadings for woman. 

We had also become acquainted with 
Hans Christian Andersen, of whose glow- 
ing “Improvisatore,” his “O.T.” and 
“ Only a Fiddler,” together with some of 
his inimitable fairy tales, I was the En- 
glish translator. Unfortunately, the over- 
sensitive and egotistical nature of this 
great Danish author much marred our 
intercourse. 

I may give, as an example, an incident 
that occurred during his stay in England 
in the summer of 1847. We had taken 
him, as a pleasant rural experience, to the 
annual haymaking at Hillside, Highgate, 
thus introducing him toan English home, 
full of poetry and art, of sincerity and 
affection. The ladies of Hillside, the 
Misses Mary and Margaret Gillies — the 
one an embodiment of peace, and an ad- 
mirable writer, but whose talent, like the 
violet, kept in the shade; the other the 
warm-hearted painter—made him _ cor- 
dially welcome; so, too, our kind and 
benevolent host, Dr. Southwood Smith, 
surrounded at this merry-making by his 
five sweet and clever little granddaugh- 
ters, Gertrude and Octavia Hill, and their 
sisters. The guests likewise, a number 
of cheerful, intellectual people, prepared 
to ride, with flags in their hands, on the 
last load of hay, in the gaily decorated 
wagon, or join in whatever else the pas- 
time might be, were equally anxious to do 
honor to Andersen. 
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Immediately after our arrival the as- 
sembled children, loving his delightful 
fairy tales, clustered round him in the 
hayfield, and watched him make them a 
pretty device of flowers, then, feeling the 
stiff and silent foreigner somehow not 
kindred to themselves, stole off to an 
American, Henry. Clarke Wright, whose 
admirable little book, “ A Kiss for a Blow,” 
some of them knew, and who, without any 
suggestion of condescension or of differ- 
ence of age, entered heart and soul into 
their glee, laughed, shouted, and played 
with them, thus unconsciously evincing 
the gift which had made him earlier the 
exclusive pastor of six hundred children 
in Boston. Soon poor Andersen, perceiv- 
ing himself forsaken, complained of head- 
ache, and insisted on going indoors, where 
Mary Gillies and I, both most anxious to 
efface any disagreeable impression, ac- 
companied him; but he remained irritable 
and out of sorts. 

Hillside with its inmates was endeared 
to each member of my family by many 
pleasant ties, and I do not think one fea- 
ture of the life and place, even to the single 
daffodils in the park-like field, which did 
not get double and spoil themselves like 
others of their tribe, has faded from my 
memory. It was our chief haunt at our 


‘favorite Highgate, where, and to Hamp- 


stead with its old mansions stuck here 
and there midst groups of noble trees and 
its wild heath, we were never tired of 
going during our residence in Avenue 
Road. Even then the builders were 
steadily invading these rural precincts. 
It was quite heartbreaking to witness the 
demolition of grand old trees and the 
absorption of green fields. Everywhere 
unsightly masses of houses, shops, and 
gin-palaces were springing up to annihi- 
late nature. It made me very sad, for I 
mourned that the most simple elements 
of beauty — trees, wild flowers, and quiet- 
ness — should be taken from many hearts 
who worshipped God through them. It 
was to me as if Balder, the most benign 
and gentle of the Scandinavian deities, he 
who shed a glory over existence, was once 
more ruthlessly slain, causing not only 
men and animals but the very stocks and 
stones to weep for him. 

Parliament Hill and the adjacent High- 
gate fields were and are still untouched, 
and rise before me like a beautiful picture 
of a verdant spot such as a poet must love 
with his whole heart; the very place to 
convey vanloads of little children from 
the slums of London, set them down in 
the grass, and see their joy and wonder 
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as, for the first time in their lives perhaps, 
they lift their faces into the pure air of 
heaven and are bathed in the sunshine of 
God. Surely the praiseworthy movement 
now afloat to preserve this grand open 
space from being covered over with 
houses, and thus irretrievably lost as a 
health resort to our overgrown metropolis, 
will be crowned with success. 

Dear to me is the spacious field, entered 
from the west through brickfields above 
the Vale of Health, and skirting Lord 
Mansfield’s demesne of Caen Wood, es- 
pecially for the sake of its old mound or 
barrow surmounted by ancient, scathed 
Scotch firs. How often have we sat there 
on the dry turf! Behind lay sombre Lon- 
don in its smoky atmosphere; to the left 
the wooded heights of Hampstead and its 
heath, over which the sun set splendidly ; 
before us the dense foliage of Caen Wood, 
and to the right, seen beyond green slopes 
and the chain of five ponds with their 
fresh, flowing water, the villas and planta- 
tions of Highgate hill, surmounted by the 
church. 

The taste of the age into the fourth 
decade of this century had been for what 
appealed as pure, noble, and harmonious, 
to the mind rather than to the eye or ear. 
The general public was wholly uneducated 
in art. By 1849, however, the improve- 
ment due to the exertions of the prince 
consort, the Society of Arts, and other 
powers, began to be felt; a wonderful im- 
pulse to human ingenuity and taste being 
given in the preparation of exhibits for 
the World’s Fair, to be held in London in 
1851. In this important zsthetic move- 
ment Mr. Owen Jones was a prominent 
teacher, being most ably seconded by his 
assistant, Edward La Trobe Bateman, a 
young artist endowed with an exquisite 
feeling and skill for decorative art, ex- 
tremely rare at that time, and who main- 
tained that there was no excuse for ugli- 
ness, as beauty properly understood was 
cheap. He belonged to the P.R.B’s., for 
so the pre-Raphaelite brothers termed 
themselves. 

The famous band of art innovators had 
now arisen, and were startling the world 
by the novelty and oddity of their com- 
position and coloring, combined with a 
marvellous fidelity in detail. Connois- 
seurs shook their heads and refused to 
believe they had power and originality, 
and would in the end come out all right, 
declaring if they had real genius they 
would walk in the steps of their great con- 
temporaries, not in those of painters be- 
longing to an early, ignorant age ; besides, 





if their avowed principle was correct, then 
authors must write in the language of 
Chaucer. 

When Millais in 1851 exhibited at the 
Royal Academy his “ Mariana in the 
Moated Grange,” “* The Dove returned to 
the Ark,” and a quaint picture of two chil- 
dren from a poem by Coventry Patmore, 
and Holman Hunt some works equally 
strange and naive in treatment, the then 
recently appointed president of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Charles Eastlake, privately 
said it was the last year he and the hang- 
ing committee cout admit this outrageous 
new school of painting to their walls. 

It was the day of small things to those 
now world-famed, highly appreciated ar- 
tists, and I remember one of the most 
distinguished asking us, as he had no 
banker, to cash a cheque of £14, given 
him by a Manchester gentleman for a 
small oil painting. 

Earnest and severe in their principles 
of art, the young reformers indulged in 
much jocundity when the day’s work was 
done. They were wont to meet together 
at ten, cut jokes, talk slang, smoke, read 
poetry, and discuss art till 3 A.M. They 
spoke of the Germ, their magazine which 
unfortunately met with a speedy end, as 
if pronounced with a “ g” hard, making it 
sound like the “g” in girl, and found end- 
less amusement from outsiders saying to 
them. “Why do you call germ thus? 
But of course you are right,” and then 
adopting the wrong pronunciation. 

In July, 1851, an American poet and 
painter named Buchanan Reed, then on 
his way to study art at Diisseldorf, Mu- 
nich, and Florence, spent the evening at 
our house in the company of some of our 
friends. He had earlier sent us his first 
volume of poems by the American pub- 
lisher, Mr. Fields, and now brought us 
the second. But in spite of this kind at- 
tention, he seemed such a timid nonentity 
that I had continually to jog my memory 
to prevent his suffering from neglect. A 
few days later the very clever and intel- 
ligent young Irish poet, William Alling- 
ham, who had been present, told Holman 
Hunt and Dante Rossetti he had recently 
met a number of Americans at our house, 
whereupon Rossetti replied, “ By-the-by, 
some of those Americans write glorious 
things. I have come across some lyrics 
in the Philadelphia Courier signed ‘A 
Miner,’ and written from Hazeldell, on 
the Schuylkill, as fine as any 1 know. I 
first met with one specimen, and was so 
delighted with it, that I sent to Philadel- 
phia for all the papers containing the po- 
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ems from Hazeldell, cut them out, and 
pasted them in a book with other gems of 
poetry.” 

Rossetti forthwith produced a big book 
of poetry, and began reading some of the 
lyrics, and as he expressed the deepest 
obligations to the unknown writer, Alling- 
ham volunteered to call on a little Ameri- 
can, who had asked him to do so, and try 
to learn from him who was the splendid 
poet of Hazeldell. Accordingly, Mr. Al- 
lingham went to Mr. Buchanan Read, and 
told him what had passed. As he pro- 
ceeded the stranger’s face became crimson 
and his entire frame agitated; “ I] am the 
writer of those poems!” he replied with 
tears in his eyes. 

There was, of course, nothing to be 
done after this marvellous discovery, but 
instantly to carry off the prize to Rossetti. 
They found him in his studio quite ab- 
sorbed working from a model. He just 
looked up as they entered, gave a sharp 
little nod, and went on painting. Alling- 
ham, however, walked up to him and said, 
“I have brought you the poet of Hazel- 
dell bodily.” Rossetti dropped his brush, 
and with a face glowing with excitement, 
cried, “ You don’t say so!” He quite 
overwhelmed the bashful stranger with 
his joyous acclamations, adding, “ How 
delighted Woolner will be, for he prizes 
your poems as I do!” 

In the midst of the jubilation Holman 
Hunt entered. Now Read had a most in- 
tense desire to see Leigh Hunt, and this 
being divulged to the two pre Raphaelites, 
who were busy, they deputed Allingham to 
carry their visitor to Leigh Hunt, and see 
that he was treated with due honor. Leigh 
Hunt, however, was out, so they returned 
to Rossetti and Holman Hunt, and spent 
a grand evening together. 

The next time Buchanan Read came to 
us, we had perused his fresh, invigorating 
poems, and were delighted to see him 
again. And now the ice being broken, 
we found him to be a very generous, grate- 
ful young man, possessing much original 
power and fine discrimination of art. He 
had been painting in Rossetti’s studio, 
and in constant intercourse with his host, 
William Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and 
Woolner. As the day for his departure 
to Diisseldorf approached, a great gather- 
ing of all the P.R.B.’s took place, to com- 
memorate his last evening in their midst. 
They read aloud his poetry, made much of 
him, and told such capital stories that 
some of them rolled on the floor with 
laughter. But although they remained to- 
gether until four or five in the morning, 
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they could not part with him. He pro- 
longed his stay, and as he absented him- 
self in their company from his lodgings at 
Mr. Chapman’s in the Strand, it was re- 
ported that the pre-Raphaelites had car- 
ried off Read in a chariot of fire. 

At the close of 1870 we met him once 
more in Rome, where he was then residing 
with his gentle and wealthy wife, and dis- 
pensing hospitality with a most lavish 
hand. We were present at a grand enter- 
tainment which he gave in honor of Gen- 
eral Sheridan, whose bard he might justly 
be called, from his very spirited and popu- 
lar lay, “ Sheridan’s Ride,” having height- 
ened the hero’s fame in America. The 


|| tax upon his vital powers in his character 


of poet, painter, and most sociable host, 
led to the constant use of strong stimu- 
lants, which, ruining his health, caused 
him in 1873 to quit Rome for his native 
land, where he breathed his last the day 
after stepping ashore. 

Some reader has without doubt still 
fresh in his recollection the gay, animated 
appearance of London in the spring of 
1851. The evidence of the approaching 
Exhibition was apparent on every side; 
houses and shops cleaned and repainted, 
hotels for all nations, and coffee-houses of 
the Great Exhibition opened right and 
left; huge wagons piled with bales slowly 


‘moving along to Hyde Park; and stand- 


ing in bewilderment at the corners of 
streets and by omnibuses, foreigners with 
big beards and moustachios, in queer felt 
hats and braided coats; whilst elegant 
Frenchwomen, in long cloth cloaks with 
picturesque hoods, and plain drab bonnets 
with rich interior trimmings (a new style 
of dress beautiful from its severity) might 
be seen in Regent Street and Piccadilly, 
acting as a foil to Oriental magnates in 
gold embroidery, flowing silk, and gor- 
geous cashmere. 

How crowded that spring was the pri- 
vate view of the Portland Gallery by lords 
ladies, artists, priests, and distinguished 
foreigners! J. R. Herbert, R.A., grave 
and thin of countenance, spare of form, 
walked bareheaded at the side of portly, 
benign Cardinal Wiseman, and with deep 
reverence pointed out various pictures to 
him. Then came a low buzz and move- 
ment of excitement in the throng, which 
contained the Archbishop of York and 
the Bishop of London, when Cardinal 
Wiseman, the Catholic Bishop of Clifton, 
Father Gavazzi and Mazzini, were seen 
grouped together examining the same 
painting. “How very odd!” was the 
general remark; and my husband added, 
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“ The fine arts may truly be said to form 
neutral ground.” 

In the selfsame year of the Great Exhi- 
bition in Hyde Park gold was first found 
in Australia. The marvellous gold ro- 
mance of California had now begun in our 
own colonies. It seemed in a period of 
over-population and misery in Europe that 
gold, the great lure of the human heart, 
had been revealed in vast continents to 
call out people thither, with a voice against 
which there was no appeal. Nothing was 
talked of but Australia and the wonderful 
inducements offered to emigration. My 
husband, who was a good sailor, and 
needed a real change from his hard brain 


work, suddenly resolved on a trip to the} 


new El Dorado, to visit his brother, Dr. 
Godfrey Howitt, who had long been suc- 
cessfully established with his family at 
Melbourne, and learn what opening there 
might be in the Australian continent, under 
its new phase of prosperity for our two 
sons, who were to accompany him. Anna 
Mary permanently returned from Munich 
to see our beloved ones off. They left usin 
June, 1852, and the separation would have 
been appalling but for the wholesome pan- 
acea of work. 

Our first occupation was moving from 
the Avenue Road to Highgate, where 1 
had once hoped Andrew Marvell’s half- 
timbered, very picturesque cottage might 
have been ourhome. It proved, however, 
at the time too dilapidated to be rented 
with economy or prudence. 

In the mean while Edward Bateman had 
taken on lease the Hermitage, situated 
at Highgate on the West Hill, a little 
above Millfield Lane. The premises con- 
sisted of a small three-storied house and 
a lesser tenement, the Hermitage proper, 
containing a room on the ground floor and 
an upper chamber reached by an outside 
rustic staircase and gallery, the whole cov- 
ered with a thick roof of thatch and buried 
in an exuberant growth of ancient ivy. It 
and the dwelling-house stood in the midst 
of a long, sloping garden, and were hidden 
from the road by palings, fine umbrageous 
elms, and a lofty ash, which retained the 
name of Nelson’s Tree, from the famous 
admiral having climbed itasa boy. When 
to let, the landlord, in order to beautify 
the place, had painted the interior wood- 
work of the house dark green, and intro- 
duced bad stained glass and grotto-work 
into the cottage. Notwithstanding these 
gimcrack attempts at rusticity, Mr. Bate- 
man, perceiving the capabilities, had im- 





mediately secured the place, and then 
under his skilful hand and eye transformed 
it into a most unique, quaint, and pleasant 
abode, the fit home for a painter. He had 
temporarily located Dante Rossetti in the 
Hermitage, when, determining to go to 
Victoria, where his cousin, Mr. La Trobe, 
was governor, he transferred the lease to 
us. Woolner and Burnhard Smith were 
his fellow travellers, and it was agreed 
that on the following 12th of April the 
P.R.B.’s in England were to meet together 
to make sketches and write poems for the 
P.R.B.’s in Australia, who were simulta- 
neously to meet and forward a Mercury of 
their proceedings home. 

Whilst the Hermitage was being trans- 
formed, and the voyage of the the pre-Ra- 
phaelites still in embryo, I remember 
walking one March evening at six o’clock 
with Woolner along Millfield Lane. After 
we passed the house once occupied by 
Charles Mathews, the comedian, but later 
much enlarged, we witnessed a splendid 
sunset effect. The western sky was filled 
with a pale, golden light, fading into vio- 
let, then blue, and just in the violet hung 
athin crescent moon with one large star 
above her. Woolner could not sufficiently 
admire this exquisite poem of nature, and 
I perceived that he was not only a sculp- 
tor but a poet. 

For upwards of two years my daughters 
and J dwelt alone at the Hermitage, busily 
occupied writing, painting, and studying, 
our anxious hearts filled with the deepest 
solicitude for our dear absent ones, who 
were bravely encountering deprivation and 
toil; we could only remember that God 
was with them as much in the bush as in 
a civilized land. It is not hard work but 
the gnawing pain of the mind that kills, 
and the memory of those days of suspense, 
aggravated by very defective postal com- 
munication with Australia, brings with it 
a most grateful sense of the extreme kind- 
ness and delicate consideration of our 
opposite neighbor, the Baroness, then 
Miss Burdett Coutts, who constantly in- 
viting us to Holly Lodge, enabled us to 
enjoy change of thought and relaxation in 
her highly cultivated circle. 

In December, 1854, my husband re- 
turned safe and sound to England, which 
he .enjoyed none the less for his knowl- 
edge of the Antipodes. He approved of 
the Hermitage as a home, and was speedily 
busy at his writing in the lower room of 
the ivy-clad cottage, which we called the 
nest. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
ABOUT KENSINGTON GORE. 


WH3AT is now called Kensington Gore 
consists of a huge mass, perhaps not 
wholly unsightly, but certainly almost use- 
less, known as the Royal Albert Hall, and 
a dozen medium-sized dwelling-houses, 
with a pleasant outlook on to Kensington 
Gardens. These houses were within the 
last twenty years known as Hyde Park 
Terrace, and the Gore was far more com- 
prehensive, taking in all the district from 
Knightsbridge barracks to the Kensing- 
ton turnpike, that stretched across the 
road just by the present entrance to Pal- 
ace Gate, with a large public house just 
in front of the spot on which stands the 
fine mansion of Sir John Millais. The 
house of note in the neighborhood, called 
Gore House, had been tenanted in the 
early part of the century by William Wil- 
berforce, the great anti-slavery reformer. 
He seems to have feared that the expense 
to which he was put to maintain the es- 
tablishment might compel him to curtail 
his charities. 

Wilberforce was succeeded at Gore 
House by the Countess of Blessington, 
whose husband had died a few years pre- 
viously, leaving her with an income of 
£2,000 a year, which she largely supple- 
mented by the produce of her pen. The 
curious difference in the character and 
characteristics of the two tenants were 
happily hit off at the time by James Smith: 


Mild Wilberforce, by all beloved, 
Once owned this hallowed spot, 
Whose zealous eloquence improved 
The fettered negro’s lot: 
Yet here still slavery attacks 
Those Blessington invites : 
The chains from which 4e freed the Blacks, 
She rivets on the Whites! 


Early in the spring of 1849 the society 
prophets of the day were justified by the 
occurrence of an event which they had 
long predicted, and which, indeed, it re- 
quired no special powers of vaticination 
to foresee. The Countess of Blessing- 
ton’s career of somewhat full-blown splen- 
dor was at an end, and Gore House, where 
she had established a sa/on, devoid, in- 
deed, of female attractions, save those 
imparted to it by the hostess, her sister, 
and her charming nieces, but assiduously 
attended by the dandies, wits, writers, and 
artists of the day — Gore House, with its 
library, pictures, and bric-A-brac, Gore 
House was in the hands of the bailiffs, 
and its garden walls were plastered with 
auctioneer’s bills of the forthcoming sale. 
I was present, I remember, at one of the 
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“on view” days, and was struck by the 
then to me novel idea of a large sheet of 
looking-glass forming the back of the al- 
cove in which stood Lady Blessington’s 
bed, but of most of the contents of the 
house I recollect nothing. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s portrait of the countess was 
bought by the Marquis of Hertford, and a 
lovely pair of hands, counterparts in wax 
of her ladyship’s, was secured by Albert 
Smith, who was an aditué of the house, 
and in whose dusty old rooms they re- 
mained till his death. The countess had 
fled to Paris; but never, in her golden 
prime, had she received so much or such 
strange company as now poured through 
the deserted halls. Frigid ladies who 
would have scorned to enter the house in 
former days, and anything but frigid la- 
dies who would have given much for the 
chance, connoisseurs, loungers, Jew deal- 
ers, and here and there an old friend of 
the fallen idol, looking round in grief at 
the desecrated shrine. Among these, 
the great novelist and philosopher, whose 
name was just beginning to be heard. 
““M. Thackeray est venu aussi,” wrote 
Lady Blessington’s French servant to her, 
“et avait les larmes aux yeux en partant. 
C’est peut-étre la seule personne que j’ai 
vu réellement affectée & votre départ!” 
The sale realized upwards of £13,000. 
Lady Blessington died in June of the same 
year, and that page in the history of Gore 
House was closed forever. 

The third notable tenant of Gore House 
was a Frenchman named Alexis Soyer, 
who had become very widely known as 
the chef de cuisine at the Reform Club, as 
the inventor of a “ Relish,” and the pat- 
entee of a“ Magic Cooking Stove,” and 
who, in years to come, was to render real 
substantial service to the British army 
starving before Sebastopol by his culinary 
skill, and his power of getting the most 
and most varied amount of nutriment out 
of a given quantity of food. Not with 
any idea of residing there himself and 
giving free dinners to select sets of con- 
vives had M. Soyer acquired the rights 
over the fez-Blessington property. A bit 
of a charlatan, he had also a keen sense of 
business, and taking into consideration 
the fact that the place was in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the first Exhibition, and that 
he was generally accepted as a culinary 
star of the first magnitude, he thought that 
a vast dining establishment presided over 
by him would probably achieve consider- 
able success. An army of builders, car- 
penters, and decorators was at once let 
loose on the premises, and both house 
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and grounds were subjected to extraordi- 
nary alterations. There were Chinese 
pagodas, and Alhambra terraces, and Ve- 
netian bridges: 4e Salon des Larmes de 
Danaé and the Réverie de [Etoile Po- 
faire. There was a baronial hall and a 
Pré d’Orsay, a stalactite pagoda and a 
gipsies’ cave; finally, there was a grand 
staircase, the ends of which were covered 
with hundreds of caricature portraits of 
well-known people of the day, the artist 
being Mr. G. A. Sala, a young man of 
two or three and twenty, who at that 
time had given no proof of the literary 
power which has since won him renown. 
In his own account of these days, Mr. 
Sala writes of the visitors who looked in 
while the place was under preparation, as 
“nearly all that was odd, and all that was 
distinguished, native or foreign, in London 
town, They signed their names in a big 
book, blazing with gold and morocco 
which lay among shavings on a carpen- 
ter’s bench in the library. Where is that 
woncrous collection of autographs, that 
libro d’ oro now? 

This question was asked twenty-five 
years ago, in the first number of the Zem- 
ple Bar magazine, of which I was the 
assistant editor. By a chance occurring 
to mea few days ago, I am now enabled 
to answer it. The “dro d’ oro is here, 
at my right hand; it has been placed at 
my disposition to do what I like with. 1 
have studied it carefully, and as I think 
there may be some of the readers of this 
review who will remember the owners of 
the names herein inscribed, and feel some 
interest at having them recalled to mem- 
ory, I set down the result of my re- 
searches. 

The first name on the opening page is 
that of a double celebrity, ‘* Dowager 
Countess of Essex,” being that sweet 
actress and singer who, as “Kitty Ste- 
phens,” charmed the theatre-goers in the 
early part of the century, and only died 
within the last two or three years. Among 
a number of peers comes “ R. Monckton 
Milnes,” not yet ennobled, who, as Lord 
Houghton, was with us till last summer; 
and * Crewe,” the eccentric hero of Mr. 
Marks’s ballad, who is with us. still. 
“ George Wombwell and Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence,” bracketed together, as in life, 
recall the two convivial old gentlemen of 
rubicund countenance and portly pres- 
ence, tall-hatted, velvet-collared, and 
somewhat bulbous-booted, whom one saw 
so frequently in all kinds of places. 
“William Stirling,” was afterwards Sir 
William Stirling Maxwell, of Keir, author 





of “ The Cloister Life of Charles V.,” and 
second husband of Caroline Norton, 
whose name is also here. “ Eliot War- 
burton ” was the author of “ The Crescent 
and the Cross,” the only book of Eastern 
travel which rivals, and by some is consid- 
ered to surpass, “ Eothen,” who was lost in 
the burning of the Amazon steam-ship, 
“ Major Mountjoy Martyn and Augustus 
Lumley,” are entries in the handwriting of 
the last-named, now known as Augustus 
Savile, now assistant master of ceremo- 
nies to her Majesty, but who in those days 
was a subaltern in the Household Cav- 
alry, and probably brought his very well- 
known senior officer to see Soyer. “Hy. 
Webb” was Sir Henry Webb, a bland 
and blond baronet, mad about music, and 
a constant attendant at the Garrick Club. 
‘‘Marchioness of Ailesbury” was the 
perennial lady who still delights society, 
now writing her Jréuom before her title. 
“Col. Forester” is the Lord Forester who 
died last month; and “ Wilton” is the 
‘wicked earl ” of sporting notoriety. 

The next page is rich in autographs. 
Here are the signatures of two ex-speak- 
ers of the House of Commons, J. Evelyn 
Denison, who, elevated to the peerage as 
Lord Ossington, died in 1873; and J.S. 
Lefevre, the noblest Roman of them all, 
who at the age of ninety-two still lives as 
Lord Eversley. Joseph Locke, the great 
engineer; Henry Drummond, the eccen- 
tric M.P., Archangel of the Irvingite or 
Holy Apostolic Church, of Albury; J. H. 
Henley, patriarch of the House of Com- 
mons; and Bunsen, the Prussian minister 
to our court, are also here. Following 
these are the names of Elcho, the pres- 
ent Lord Wemyss, and his brother F. 
Charteris; the fashionable singing-master, 
Giacinto Marras; B. Disraeli, and M. A. 
Disraeli. Here also is an inscription rel- 
ative to a “banquet offert aux citoyens 
Henry Vincent, Louis Blanc, Schmeltz et 
Philoxéne Boyer, par les travailleurs fran- 
gais envoyés pour étudier |’Exposition 
Universelle,” with some extremely drunk- 
en signatures attached, and a final remark, 
* Bravo pour l’ceuvre! merci pour l’hospi- 
talité.” On the next page we are in the 
realm of arts and letters. Charles Lewis 
Gruneisen, the well-known musical critic, 
who by the way would have been hanged 
as a spy in the Carlist war, had he not 
been recognized by Lord Ranelagh, who 
was fighting on the other side; George 
Cruikshank; F. Knight Hunt, one of the 
earlier editors of the Daily News ; Her- 
bert Ingram, founder of the ///ustrated 
London News ; and Charles Mackay, the 
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poet. Between these and the next batch 
of writers and Bohemians on the follow- 
ing page, “ Mr. (stc) Thackeray,” written 
in Titmarsh’s neatest and clearest calig- 
raphy; Richard Doyle, Albert Smith, R. 
Keeley, written as though with a burnt 
stick; Alfred Wigan, very little known 
then; and Brizzi, a fashionable drawing- 
room singer; “Douro,” the late Duke 
of Wellington, Frederick Byng, (Poodle) 
* Lonsdale,” the Lord Eskdale of Dis- 
raeli, the Lord Colchicum of Thackeray, 
and * Guiseppe Mazzini.” Next we find 
Dudley Costello, a free lance of light lit- 
erature; R. Rintoul, editor and proprietor 
of the Spectator; Count Pahlen, Edwin 
Landseer, and, determined to hold his 
own among the celebrities of Europe, 
written very broad and very biack, “C. S. 
MacArthur, editor Troy Dazly Budget, 
Troy, New York.” It is curious to find 
Lord Lamington’s studied elegance of ex- 
pression having been betrayed into a sig- 
nature of * Mr.and Mrs. Baillie Cochrane, 
M.P.;” “ Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone” might 
have been written yesterday, so unchanged 
is the premier’s hand; A. J. Valpy was, 
surely, the hated of school-boys; and 
Regnier, and C. Lafont, the beloved of 
all the subscribers to Mitchell’s French 
plays. 

Now a little knot of men-about-town of 
the period. H. P. de Bathe, nowadays 
general, baronet, Zere noble, and every- 
thing that there is of most respectable; 
J. E. Spalding, Handsome Jack, one of 
the pillars of the Vestris régime, and 
Charles Shakerley, also baronet, whose 
son now reigns in his stead. H.R. Web- 
ster, and C. S. Webster, are of the same 
stamp; but the Muses and propriety clear 
the way in the persons of Sydney, Lady 
Morgan, and Lady Theresa Lewis, and 
literature and art follow after in “ W. 
Harrison Ainsworth,” and “ Mr. (sic) John 
Leech,” in their own handwriting. Vis- 
countess Combermere still lives ; * Strang- 
ford ” was the penultimate peer, the trans- 
lator of Camoens; George Dawson was 
the Birmingham lecturer; Mark Lemon, 
round and full; M. J. Higgins, the great 
“Jacob Omnium,” with a griffe as clear 
and delicate as that of his brother giant, 
Thackeray; Thornton Hunt’s signature 
is strong and rugged; Edward Lytton 
Bulwer’s, small and refined; and on the 
same page I find an entry * H. Cunliffe- 
Owen, Capt. R.E.,” probably the first 
appearance of the double-barrelled name 
which has since become so potential in 
the neighborhood. 

Three or four of the leaves of the /ébro 
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@’ oro are devoted to entries of din- 
ners given at the Symposium, as it was 
called after its official opening. Here is 
the first: “ Premier diner donné chez M. 
Soyer, le deuxiéme Mai 1851, par le Ca- 
pitaine Vivian. Convives: Lady Blanche 
Dupplin, Lord Dupplin, (now Lady and 
Lord Kinnoull); Mrs. Dudley Ward, who 
has since been Mrs. Gerard Leigh, and is 
now Madame de Falbe; Dudley Ward, 
Miss H. Hawkes, Lord Colville, now 
chamberlain to the Princess of Wales; 
Captain J. C. Vivian, the host, “ Johnny 
of that ilk,” who died a few years ago; 
F. S. Murphy, serjeant-at-law, wonderful 
wit and humorist, and James R. Swinton, 
the well-known portrait-painter, who still 
survives. Another party consisted of 
Lords Fortescue, Glenelg and Bateman; 
Henry Tufnell, Henry Danby Seymour, 
Chichester Fortescue, A. Hayward, and 
Charles B. Ford. A third page, headed 
* The very best dinner that ever was,” is 
inscribed, De Mauley, Edward Ellice, A. 
Panizzi, of the British Museum; Alfred 
Montgomery, “petit bonhomme vit en- 
core,” Frederick F. Quin, the kindly, 
witty homeeopath, Abercorn, and E, Land- 
seer, 

Interleaved with the book is a large 
number of holograph letters from distin- 
guished personages, addressed from time 
to time to M. Soyer, some of which are 
oddly and variously interesting. The 
Marquis of Ailsa asks for a receipt to 
dress vegztable (sic) marrows. Lady Don- 
oughmore announces that Lord Donough- 
more never gives his man cook more than 
£60 a year. “La Duchesse de Suther- 
land présente ses compliments a M. Soy- 
er. Elle sera charmée d’assister a |’ou- 
verture d’une exposition qui, en addition 
& son intérét individuel, a celui d’un si 
bon objet.” Lord Lonsdale—the read- 
ers of “Pendennis” will remember that 
Lord Colchicum penned fetits Poulets to 
Madame Brack and her daughter in idio- 
matic French, and was a thorough master 
of that language —* Lord Lonsdale est 
trés reconnaissant de l’offre obligeante 
que lui a fait M. Soyer. I] se propose 
d’en profiter dimanche. I] y aune dame 
de haut parage, la Comtesse d’Essex, 
qui a grande envie de visiter le local qui 
a embelli M. Soyer, et qui lui saurait trés 
bon gré, s’il voulait fixer un jour, soit 
vendredi, soit samedi, attendu qu’elle a 
pris des engagements pour le dimanche.” 
Lord Alvanley sends “ mille amitiés” to 
his “ cher Soyer,” and begs him to “ garder 
la cuisiniére sous |’eil.” Baronne d’Este 
profits by the occasion “ pour vous offrir, 








monsieur, ses félicitations pour votre dé- 
couverte de cette merveilleuse soupe éco- 
nomique. I] est beau, lorsque comme 
vous on est a la téte de son art, de s’occu- 
per a soulager la misére des malheureux, 
dont il y a partout en ce moment.” A 
note from Albert Smith, “Very many 
thanks for the sauce; I remember its 
good qualities, from the chops we had in 
the Strand that day,” is signed “ Albert 
(ouvrier),” after one of the celebrities of 
the French revolution of ’48. Another 
from the same is characteristic: “ My 
dear Soyer, Will you have the goodness 
to give me, fora novel I am writing, the 
menu of a bill of fare for a first-rate dinner 
for four, at a West-end hotel in July, and 
as soon as you conveniently can. This 
will greatly oblige yours very truly, Albert 
Smith.” Novelists nowadays are in dif- 
ferent circumstances. They know, none 
better, out of their own experience, how a 
menu should be composed, and how, after 
it has been discussed, the convives sit 
round the table, crowned with chaplets 
drenched in Falernian, and smoking rose- 
scented cigars. Baron Knesebeck, irrever- 
ently in those days styled Baron Nosebag, 
equerry of H.R.H. the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, conveys his royal master’s thanks 
for samples of the new-invented beverage, 
obviously the Nectar, “which was very 
much approved of by H.R.H.” As a last 
example let me take this, dated “ Gros- 
venor Gate, 31 April, 1851. If M. Soyer 
has not formed his troop of pages, Mr. 
Disraeli can recommend the _ bearer, 
George Newby, as a very intelligent, 
strong, and good little boy.” 

It remains to say that the Symposium 
was a failure financially, and expired with 
the Exhibition. In the next year, the 
Gore House estate was purchased by the 
Exhibition commissioners for £60,000, 
and the house itself, after having been fora 
short time in use as a School for Science 
and Art, was levelled to the ground. 

EDMUND YATES. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
DUTCH SKATING-GROUNDS. 

HOLLAND is the paradise of skaters. 
In that odd country, “ where up trains run 
on the down line, and the cows are tied 
to the ceiling by their tails,” a great many 
things go by contraries; and skating is 
one of them. The weary waiting for a 
black frost to solidify the waters of deep 
lakes and treacherous ponds, which in 
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England tantalizes the possessor of 
“ Acmes,” prevents his sleeping o’ nights, 
and drives skate-makers to suicide, is to 
the Hollander an unknown mortification, 
Not that he can obtain a frost by wishing 
for it, any more than the wind will rise by 
whistling from a hill therefor; but a com- 
paratively slight frost serves his turn, and 
his skating is attended with much less 
danger than always lurks beneath the 
frozen surface of amere. In a land which 
can be inundated in a few hours a sharp 
winter brings the best of skating to every- 
body’s door. Skating is, indeed, almost 
the only violent exercise for which the 
Dutchman has any liking; and in the 
winter he holds high carnival on the ice. 
The number of skating-clubs between 
Northerre Brabant and Groningen is in- 
finite; but itis in the provinces north of the 
Zuyder Zee— Friesland and Groningen 
— that the best skaters are to be found. 
These are the classical training-grounds 
of the Dutch ice-artists. 

When there is likelihood of a frost, the 
only thing necessary to secure a good 
“surface ” is to open the siuices used for 
irrigation and inundate the great flat mea- 
dows. The operation is superintended 
by representatives of the skating-clubs in 
the neighborhood. <A space of some six 
or eight thousand feet in circumference is 
staked out around a given point, the water 
is allowed to flow in until it is of a con- 
venient depth, and the sluices are then 
closed. Directly the ice is sufficiently 
thick (this winter it has sometimes not 
been more than three or four inches, ow- 
ing to the impatience of skaters to be “at 
it,” but itis usually much denser) a num- 
ber of workmen are told off to keep it clear 
of snow, should any fall, and to sweep it 
carefully at frequent intervals. Then be- 
gin a succession of skating competitions. 
These competitions are got up by the local 
skating club; sometimes they are inter- 
national, but clubs and individuals are 
constantly competing among themselves. 
The prizes offered on these occasions are 
often of a considerable money value, and 
the funds for providing them are supplied 
by the small sum charged for admission to 
the skating-ground and entrance fees paid 
by the competitors. All the world skates 
when there is ice, for skating is a uni- 
versal accomplishment among all classes ; 
and the buxom —almost too buxom — 
Dutch ladies glide along with an ease and 
grace which come as a surprise to the 
foreigner who has remarked the awkward- 
ness of their carriage in the streets. 
There are fashionable and unfashionable 
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hours for skating, as for all things else, 
even in Holland, where fashion is less 
imperious than in some other countries. 
In the morning the “society ” people dis- 
port themselves; in the afternoon come 
the tradesmen and their wives; while in 
the evening the ice is crowded with work- 
people and others whose business allows 
them no liberty till then. On the com- 
petition days the ice is reserved, during 
specified hours, to those who pirouette on 
skates for pelf. 

The best skaters, and those who carry 
away the largest number of prizes, are 
usually crack members of crack clubs. 
As soon as the competitions and the value 
of the prizes are announced, the clubs 
scrutinize the lists and decide what prizes 
their members shall compete for. Those 
who are to represent the club are of course 
chosen for their skill; each society is 
therefore certain of being represented by 
its best men. As all the expenses of the 
representatives to, from, and during a 
competition are paid by the club, the rank 
and file of the members have an induce- 
ment to excel likewise; for it is possible 
in this way to obtain a good many pleasant 
holidays in the course of a winter without 
spending anything. The money won be- 
comes the property of the club; and at 
the end of the season the total is equally 


divided among the members, a small bal- |. 


ance only being carried over to the follow- 
ing winter. 

The champions of the respective clubs 
go into training as severely as professional 
pedestrians and bicyclists. For a week 
or eight days before the competition they 
live quietly and sparingly and drink but 
littleschnapps. This abstinence from the 
national beverage, with its flavor of com- 
mon gin in which a warm candle-end has 
beea actively stirred, must be a severe 
trial to a well-regulated Dutch constitu- 
tion. During the octave of training the 
champion does very little work, abandons 
himself to repose, and, oddly enough, ap- 
pears but rarely on the ice. When the 
hour fixed for the competition arrives, he 
is careful not to show himself until the last 
moment; and then places himself in evi- 
dence with dramatic suddenness. The 
competitions are usually of three classes ; 
swiftness, elegance, and the clearing of 
obstacles. The latter is amazingly diffi- 
cult, even to experts; yet there are in 
Holland a large number of skaters who 
can with ease and grace clear, in full 
career, the straw-covered spaces intended 
to represent natural obstacles upon the 
ice. 
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The most rapid “record ” of the present 
season has been made, not by a Hollander, 
but by a Dane named Chorwald, who at 
Copenhagen skated a distance of six thou- 
sand three hundred feet in three minutes 
and forty-four seconds. This feat gave 
him the victory over Paulsen, the Ham- 
burg skater, himself the vanquisher of the 
famous Dutch “artist”? Bruinsma, who 
was for some time the first of Continental 
skaters. It may be interesting to add that 
the best Dutch skaters do not fix their 
skates solidly to their boots. They fasten 
them but slightly, with the points inclined 
inwards ; a method of arrangement which, 
it is said, permits of much straighter pro- 
gression than that generally in use in En- 
gland. 

A Dutch skating-ground during the 
fashionable morning hours is a very ani- 
mated and picturesque scene, full of bril- 
liant spots of color. It is the highest 
mode for ladies to appear upon the ice 
with a posy or bouquet of natural flowers, 
generally the offerings of male friends. 
The Dutch florists regard skating as 
an even more sacred institution than 
schnapps. 





From Knowledge. 
INDIAN DEATH CUSTOMS. 


AMONG the North American Indian 
tribes, there are seven modes of burial — 
viz., by zxhumation s by embalmment ; by 
deposition of remains in urns; by surface 
burial (the remains being placed in hollow 
trees or logs, pens, or simply covered 
with earth, or bark, or rocks forming 
cairns); by cremation ; by aertal sepulture 
(the bodies being left in lodges, houses, 
cabins, tents, deposited on scaffolds or 
trees, in boxes or canoes, supported on 
scaffolds or posts, or placed on the 
ground), and by aguatic burial beneath 
the water, or in canoes turned adrift. 
Each tribe follows its own course, accord- 
ing to the established custom. The first 
form of burial, that is, of interment in the 
ground, was customary among the Mo- 
hawks of New York. Schoolcraft, in his 
history of the Indian tribes, tells us that 
‘*the Mohawks of New York made a large 
round hole in which the body was placed 
upright, or upon its haunches, after which 
it was covered with timber to support 
the earth which they lay over, and thereby 
kept the body from being pressed. They 
then raised the earth in a round hill over 
it. They always dressed the corpse in all 
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its finery, and put wampum and other 
things into the grave with it; and the re- 
lations suffered not grass nor any weed 
to grow upon the grave, and frequently 
visited it and made lamentation.” The 
same custom prevailed among the Indians 
formerly inhabiting the Carolinas, but 
they placed the corpse in a coffin made of 
woven reeds or hollow canes, tied fast at 
bothends. Aftera time the body is taken 
up, the bones cleaned and deposited in 
an ossuary, called the quiogozon. The 
custom of tying up the corpse likewise 
prevails among the Yumanas of South 
America, who “bury their dead bent 
double, with faces looking toward the 
heavenly region of the sunrise, the home 
of their great good deity, who they trust 
will take their souls with him to his dwell- 
ing. On the other hand, the Peruvian 
custom was to place the dead huddled up 
in a sitting posture, and with face turned 
to the west.” With regard to burying in 
the ground, Tylor informs us that it is 
customary among the Winnebagos of 
North America to bury a man “sitting up 
to the breast in a hole in the ground, look- 
ing westward; or graves are dug east and 
west, and the bodies laid in them with the 
head eastward, with the motive that they 
may look towards the happy land in the 
west.” Among the Otoe and Missouri 
tribes of Indians located in Gage County, 
Nebraska, it is usual to prepare the burial 
costume before the man for whom it is 
being prepared is quite dead. He is 
dressed in his finest clothes and orna- 
ments, according to his own taste and 
directions. He tells his friends whether 
he wishes to have the customary sacrifices 
offered at his funeral or not, and they ob- 
serve his commands implicitly. After he 
has given all his directions the women cut 
away part of his hair close to the scalp. 
The funeral shroud is composed generally 
of the most expensive blankets, ribbons, 
and beadwork. When the corpse is 
dressed it is placed in a recumbent posi- 
tion in view of all the relatives, who keep 
up a continual series of piercing screams 
and loud lamentations, expressing a grief 
which shows the intensity of Indian devo- 
tion and attachment. When all is in 
readiness, the aged men, arranged in a 
circle round one of their number, chant a 
peculiar funeral dirge, keeping time upon 
a drum or some cooking utensil. The 
burial feast is in every respect equal in 
richness to its accompanying ceremonies. 





“All who assemble are provided with 
cooked venison, hog, buffalo, or beef, 
regular waiters distributing hot cakes 
soaked in grease and coffee or water as 
the case may be.” After the feasting is 
over the corpse is placed in a wagon and 
propped up in a sitting position, with 
friends on each side; or else it is bound 
on a horse, and “thus conveyed to its last 
resting-place among his friends.” In this 
same wagon all the goods and chattels of 
the deceased are placed, which are un- 
loaded at the burial place, and arranged 
in the vault-like tomb, after which the 
corpse is laid in the grave. “The bot- 
tom, which is wider than the top (graves 
here being dug like an inverted funnel), is 
spread with straw or grass matting, woven 
generally by the Indian women of the 
tribe, or some near neighbor. The sides 
are then carefully hung with handsome 
shawls or blankets, and trunks, with do- 
mestic articles, pottery, etc., of less im- 
portance, are generally piled around in 
abundance. The sacrifices are next inau- 
gurated. A pony, first designated by the 
dying Indian, is led aside and strangled 
by men hanging to either end of a rope. 
Sometimes, but not always, a dog is like- 
wise strangled, the heads of both animals 
being subsequently laid upon the Indian’s 
grave. The body, which is now placed in 
a plain coffin, is lowered into the grave, 
and if a coffin is used the friends take 
their parting look at the deceased before 
closing it at the grave. After lowering a 
saddle, bridle, blankets, dishes, etc., the 
mourning ceases and the Indians prepare 
to close the grave.” Among the Otoe and 
Missouri Indians dirt is not thrown in 
upon the body, but simply rounded up 
from the surface upon stout logs that are 
accurately fitted over the opening of the 
grave. After the funeral ceremony is 
completed all the property of the deceased, 
from a tent and horses to the merest trifle, 
are distributed among the relatives, whilst 
wife, children, or father are left without 
anything. <A midnight vigil is carefully 
kept by these Indians four days and nights 
at the graves of their departed. “A small 
fire is kindled for the purpose near the 
grave at sunset, where the nearest rela- 
tives convene and maintain a continuous 
lamentation till the morning dawns. There 
was an ancient tradition that at the ex- 
piration of this time the Indian arose, and 
mounting his spirit pony, galloped off to 
the happy hunting-ground beyond.” 
STELLA OCCIDENS. 





